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TOPICS: OF THE DAY 


KNIVES OUT FOR THE NEW TARIFF 


O tax and please, said Burke, is as impossible as to love and 

be wise. As sometimes happens also in love, the first atti- 

tude of the country toward the Tariff Bill was distinctly favorable, 
while a calmer scrutiny reveals the fact that this one, too, is only 
human. Last week we recorded the favorable comment ; 
we note some of the objections. 


this week 
While these protests are scarcely 
less numerous and varied than are the special interests affected in 
a country of some 80,000,000 inhabitants with a commerce amount- 
ing to $33,000,000,000 yearly, those which deserve widest attention 
are the protests raised by the press on behalf of the consumer. In 
spite of a first impression to the contrary, says the Indianapolis 
News (Ind.), the Payne Bill as now betore the House “ does almost 
nothing for the ultimate consumer”; and we have not yet en- 
countered any predictions that the schedules would be further re- 
duced in the Senate. “Taken all in all,” remarks the Newark 
News (Ind.), “it is perhaps fortunate that the first presentation of 
the proposed new tariff was as pleasing to the general public as it 
seemed to be.” “As we go on with it,” adds the same paper, “the 
prospect looks quite different.” The Chicago Evening Post (Ind.), 
an early and ardent supporter of William H. Taft’s candidacy, 
reminds the Republican tariff-framers that “the wage-earner and 
the salary-earner have rights which the lawmakers are bound to 
respect, and, moreover, they have votes.” The New-York paper 
of the same name discovers evidence that the consumer is going to 
speak up on this occasion as never before. “Where is the con- 
sumer ?” asked Mr. Taft when the tariff hearings began. And 7he 
Evening Post now answers: “A voice like the sound of many 
waters is rising from various parts of the country to show where 
the consumers are, and also what is their state of mind.” In the 
fiery oratory of Representative Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, the 
Payne Bill is characterized as “a deliberate betrayal of the Ameri- 
can people” and “a fresh illustration of the perfidy of the Republi- 
can party.” Senator Clapp (Rep.), of Minnesota, regards it as “a 
monstrosity ” inasmuch as “it lays the whole country under tribute 
to the manufacturing interests of the New England States.” Ac- 
cording to the minority report of the Ways and Means Committee, 
as put before the House by the Democratic leader, Champ Clark, 
the bill is “sectional and prohibitive,” 
short of the substantial relief which the people were led to expect.” 
This report claims not only that the bill as a whole affords no re- 
lief, but that it would actually “increase the cost of living for the 


average man.” The average rate of the Payne Bill, 


and its reductions “fall far 


says Mr. 
Clark, is 1.56 per cent. higher than the average rate of the Dingley 
Law—a fact which “no bad temper or bluster can conceal from the 


American people.” Ridiculing the reduction in the sugar schedule 


as being of no benefit to any one except the Sugar Trust, he de- 
clares that under the cut of five cents on 100 pounds “a man would 
have to eat sugar at top speed for fifteen months to save a nickel.” 


The minority report says in part: 


“The Standard Oil Company is as handsomely cared for in the 
Payne Bill as in the Dingley Bill, and by reason of the proviso 
popularly known as ‘the joker ’ continues to be protected by a tariff 
duty of about 99 per cent., which enables it to dominate and ex- 
ploit the American market and to levy tribute upon the public, 
thereby piling up millions of dollars of ill-gotten gains. Surely 
the Standard Oil, which openly and constantly defies the law, needs 
no protection from the Government to enable it to take care of it- 
self; and the countervailing duty ought to be repealed 

“That the bill is a sectional one is shown by the failure of the 
majority of the committee to lift any burden whatever from the 
shoulders of the Southern farmer. The grower of cotton must 
sell his product in the open markets of the world. In order, how- 
ever, to benefit the manufacturer of cotton the Republican party 
makes him pay a heavy tax on every pound of it that is exported 
and comes back into the United States in the shape of manufactured 
goods. Thus he sells in free-trade markets and buys ina pro- 
tected market. 

“Not only have these burdens not been lifted, but additional 
ones have been placed on him. By a lately discovered process a 
fabric known as ‘mercerized fabric’ is now being made. This is 
a very fine article of cotton goods, looking very much like silk, 
and is largely worn. In order to further enrich the manufacturer 
and to further tax the masses of the people, a tax has been laid 
upon these goods. 

“Cotton hose have fallen under the greedy gaze and the tax on 
them, already too much, has been greatly increased. Cotton goods 
are more generally used than any other class of goods by the 
masses of the American people, and every cent of duty laid on 
such fabrics is an additional tax on the people least able to pay it.” 


“The Payne Bill is not a consumer’s measure,” comments the 
Atlanta Constitution (Dem)., and the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
(Dem.) reiterates that what the people of the United States de- 
mand is “such genuine tariff reform as will serve to lighten the 
burdens which they are now called upon to bear.” ‘“ The ultimate 
consumer ” asks the same question that the manufacturer of woolens 
or cottons or iron or shoes asks, namely,“ how does this affect me?” 
Says a Washington correspondent of the New York Lyvenxing 


Post (\1nd.): 


“When he goes to a clothier next autumn for his ready-made suit 
of winter clothes, he will expect to get a better suit for $30 than 
he bought for that price last autumn. Or he will expect to get for 
$25 what he paid $30 for last time. He will want a pair of shoes 
such as used to cost him $3.50, and now cost $5, for the former 
price. He will expect to see evidences of tariff reduction in the 
price he has to pay for a hat, collars, shirts, stockings, under- 
clothing, rubber boots for the children, and rubber shoes for 
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GALLANT “UNCLE JOE.” 
Johnson in the Philadelphia Worth American. 


himself. If he doesn’t find the condiiions he will expect to find, his 


“The ultimate consumer, whether on salary or earning day’s 
wages, has been having a hard time for the Jast half-dozen years. 
The man working by the day, especially if he belonged to a labor- 
union, has fared better than the salaried man. Both classes have 
seen the cost of living advancing steadily and earnings not keeping 
pace with the outgo for necessities. 

“Shoes that cost $3.50 four or five years ago now cost $4.50 and 
$5. A quality of ready-made men’s clothing that could be bought 
for $30 a suit half a dozen years ago, now costs $40 or more. 
Rubber overshoes that were 50 cents are now 75 and 85 cents the 
pair. Meat and a)) other foodstuffs have soared steadily. Theman 
whose salary was $2,500 or $3,000 five years ago, and who has not 
been advanced, feels that he is earning less than he was then. 
The purchasing capacity of his income is less. This is not a mat- 
ter of abstract statistics, but of the too well-known experience of 
thousands. ..... - 


“When a man so situated takes up a copy of the Payne Bil) and 


reads such items on the free list as Balm of Gilead, cudbear, divi- 
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NOW TO TEST THE NEW TRAINER'S NERVE, 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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divi, dragon’s blood, fossils, kelp, joss-sticks, manna, myrobolans, 
pulu, spunk, turtles, and zaffer, and looks in vain for the neces- 
saries which mean so much to him, he may doubt whether the tariff 
is being revised downward for his benefit.” 


The same correspondent reports that Western Representatives 
and Senators think that the new bi)) wi)) give some of the great 


industries of the country an excuse for saving money on their pay- 


rolls. To quote further: 


“The debates on the tariff wi}) be read by the wage-earners, and 
if wages go down and the cost of living remains where it is, these 
men will show that they have memories, 

“For years the Republican leaders have depended upon the con- 
servative salaried class of the country for support. Clerks and 
other salaried employees, who, by nature are conservative, have 
seen the condition of the laboring men improve steadily under pro- 
tection, while their own condition virtually has been the same, first 
and last. Salaries have increased slowly in many lines, if they 


have increased at all. The cost of living has gone up, and nine- 
tenths of the salaried men of the country are not as well off to-day 


as they were during the panic of the Cleveland time. The salary- 


earners have been slow to complain, but recently their voices have 


been heard, and, tho the leaders are reluctant to believe that a re- 











“WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE!” 
—Carter in the New York American. 


volt is intended, others, not leaders, so believe. They will point 
out the danger of defection from the Republican ranks among the 
men who have made Republicanism solid, un)ess experience sha)} 
prove that the new tariff does something to decrease the cost of 
living.” 

On the whole, public opinion seems to be much confused on the 
subject of the new Tariff Bill, which is already dividing the parties 
across instead of along party lines. “Parties meet and declare 
their principles, but after all General Hancock was right when he 
said that the tariff is a local issue,” remarks the Nashville 4 mevi- 
caz (Dem.); and the New York /ournal of Commerce (Com.) 


agrees that it has become “a question of a vast variety of loca) in- 
terests.” Says the Charleston (S. C). Post (Dem.): 


“The Payne Bill seems to be so designed as to invite Demo- 
cratic assault upon it because of its moderation in some important 


schedules. This is a particularly smart feature of the measure 
from the Republican point of view. A Republican protectionist 


Congress forced by low-tariff Democrats to increase the tariff on 
certain lines of imports would, indeed, make a spectacle for gods 
andmen, But that may very well be what we are coming to, The 
tariff on lumber, for example, is cut heavily, and Southern Con- 
gressmen, Democrats as well as Republicans, are putting up a 
mighty cry against such an outrage. The same as to hides, the 
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"TWAS EVER THUS. 


Thete’s always a dreaded corner for the small boy to pass. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


CRUEL, 


great Democratic State of Texas objecting most strenuously to 
hides going on the free list. The Republicans have only to sit 
back and let the Democrats bring up the level of the import duties 
to something like the old high-water mark, for, of course, if they 
restore the rates on lumber and on hides and on rice and on cotton 
goods, and on so many other articles in which the Democratic sec- 
tions of the country are interested, they must be permitted to run 
them up also on steel and wool and sugar, and all the other things 
in which their own people are concerned. Jn some countries the 
natives get coconuts by chasing the monkeys up the trees and teas- 


ing them to throw down the fruit. The Republicans have made 
monkeys of the Democrats in this hunt for tariff-nuts.” 


The Payne Bill is a most vulnerable measure, open to attack 
from beginning to end, according to the Washington Herald 
(Dem.), which goes on to specify its defects: 

“Professing to be a downward revision, it is as to many impor- 
tant schedules a revision upward. Its free list is in large part a 
fiction. Its maximum and minimum feature is commercial retali- 
ation of a clumsy character. Its proposed inheritance tax invades 
the States and imposes a surtax upon property already taxed, 
which ought to be free from Federal exactions. The drawback 
clauses threaten to take out of the Treasury more revenue than the 
additional tariff taxes imposed will bring in. Coffee, which is 
nominally on the free list, will be taxed, and in such a way that 
coffee speculators wil) be the chief beneficiaries.” 

“How impossible it is to please all with any kind of tariff bill,” 


remarks the Indianapolis Sta (Ind.), “is shown by the objections 
to free raw materials on the part of free-traders.” Thus: 


“The drawback on tin plate is criticized because it inures to the 
benefit of Standard Gil, The free-hides section is scorned because 
it wil) benefit the shoe and leather trusts. The free-iron-ore con- 
cession seems bad because it will enable the iron and steel indus- 


tries to obtain cheaper raw material. Free lumber, it is said, will 
benefit the Lumber Trust and free wood pulp the Paper Trust. 


Nothing is done for the ‘consumer,’ but everything for the trusts. 
“The argument for free raw materials has always been that the 
reduction in cost thus obtained would in the long run relieve the 
consumer by working a reduction in price. If this is not true, then 
all the long contention for free hides, free lumber, free coal, free 
woo); and free sugar has been pointless and insincere. ..... - 
“If we understand the temper of the American people they are 
now at the point where they do not believe that taking the duty off 
tin plate will of itself put the domestic producers out of business ; 


and they are fast approaching the point where they want cheap tin 
even at the cost of driving the domestic producer out of business.” 


LIKELY TO BE SOMEWHAT MANGLED. 


—De Mar in the Philadeiphia Record. 
CRUEL, 


Yet another protest comes from the Philippines, the foreign mer- 
chants frowning upon the free-trade provision of the new bill be- 
Cause it would mean the domination of the Philippine market by 
American goods, and the Filipino politicians and press opposing it 
through fears that it would mean the prolonging of American con- 
tro). The Filipinos also fear the loss of revenue that would fol- 
low reciprocal free trade, 

We are reminded by the Richmond 7i%mes-Dispatch (Dem.) that 
the bill in its present form is “no more than a working draft thrown 
into the arena for the interests to squabble over,” and that “what 
it will be like when the Senate and the conference committees get 
through with it no seer can foretell.” The general object which 
wil) be sought by the Senate Finance Committee, says a Washing- 
ton correspondent of Zhe /ournal of Commerce, is to make the 
bill produce from $125,000,000 to $150,000,000 annually more reve- 
nue than is provided for by its present schedules. 


INCREASING WOMAN'S DUTIES 


{ Cera the proposed duty of $4 a dozen on women’s 


kid gloves, Congressman Payne informed the House, in 
what a wondering press regards as a spirit of reckless bravado, 
that “women could get along without kid gloves, or with fewer 
pairs of them” since they could keep their hands warm with “silk 


. altho they 
“Congressman Payne will, indeed, 


gloves and cotton gloves and all that sort of thing . . 
could not cover their pride,” 
find that women can get along without kid gloves, or any other 
kind—when they come to handle him,” is the ominous comment of 
a wise New-York editor. But it is not only the item of gloves 
which is focusing feminine attention upon the Tariff Bill, whose 
framers, in their efforts to raise a revenue on luxuries, seem to have 
thrown down the gantlet to the weaker sex, Gloves, stockings, 
perfumes, scented soaps, hair, furs, and feathers have all been laid 
wnder tribute, and already we learn by a Chicago dispatch that “a 
cry of opposition in which will be united the voices of 2,000,c0o 
women is taking shape in plans launched in Chicago.” The 


National Federation of Women’s Clubs is expected to turn all its 


enginery of war upon the stockings schedules. 


Of the movement of protest started in Chicago another dispatch, 
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WHEN THE WOMEN WAKE UP TO WHAT THE NEW TARIFF BILL 
1S GOING TO DO TO THEM. 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 
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HOW ABOUT IT, UNCLE JOE? 


—Macauley in the New York World, 


WILL THE WOMAN PAY? 


this time from Washington to the New York Lvening Post, 
tells us: 


“These protestants seek to represent the interests of the large 
and increasing number of women who work, and who are economi- 
cally dependent upon their own resources. The objection they 
make to the Payne Bill is of the direct sort that makes itself felt 
in Congress. It is the same sort of influence that abolished the 
canteen in the Army and put a stop to the sale of liquor in the 
Capitol here at Washington. 

“‘Ts the new tariff bill fairto women? We could not expect a 
report by acommittee composed wholly of men to be fair to women. 
If there had been a few women among the framers of the bill, if 
there were a few women in the Senate, and a few in the House, 
and if back of these there was a substantial body of women voters, 
then we might hope for a bill that would be fair.’ 

“Such was the thrust directed at the Payne tariff measure and 
its apparent inequalities by Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch.” 


Approaching the subject in a more frivolous spirit, an editorial 
writer on the Baltimore Sz points out that the tax on tea is yet 
another cowardly blow at the voteless sex. Troubled not only by 
the iniquities of the new tariff, but by the directoire tendencies of 
modern feminine attire, this writer goes on to say: 


“Every public-spirited citizen who sees a 175-pound lady ina 
125-pound costume feels instinctively that the women of the country 
need relief. Yet, what is the extraordinary session of Congress 
preparing to do to meet the situation? The Payne Tariff Bill not 
only has put up the tariff on tea, it has also raised the rate on 
chocolate. Why can’t the statesmen keep their impious hands off 
the tea-kettle and the bonbon-box? The ladies would like a reduc- 
tion of the tariff on false hair, all kinds of sheath things, whatever 
they may be’; chocolate drops, violet-water, face powder, crumpled 
and mushroom hats, shoes two sizes too small, ribbons, laces, 
veils, furs and near-furs, cats, poodle-dogs, smelling-salts, mirrors, 
and embroidered stockings. But what can they do when they have 
no votes? The politician trembles in his boots every time he 
thinks what the man will do to him if he taxes the man’s coffee or 
puts up the price of his beer. But he goes and taxes tea and 
chocolate and other lady-like things, and then expects the country 
to get out its pocket-handkerchief and give him the Chautauqua 
salute. If there is any strong argument for woman suffrage, it is 
this. The tariff-framers are not only unjust, but they come very 
near being impolite.” 


The Washington 77/es, while exonerating the Ways and Means 
Committee of any deliberate intention of laying the heaviest bur- 


dens upon the frailest shoulders, admits that “oddly enough, it did 
manage, in increasing the duties on articles which it classes as 
‘mainly luxurious,’ to pick out a marvelously high proportion of 


articles that belong especially and peculiarly to the domain of 
woman.” We read further; 


“It seems that the new arrangements for determining proper 
valuations, and preventing undervaluations which in the past have 
kept the duties down to a minimum, are going to be especially 
reformative as against Germany and France—the countries whence 
come most of the things for women. ...... 

“The women were credited with doing most of the real damage 
to the Republican party in the great tariff campaign of 1890, when 
the Republicans, following the passage of the McKinley Bill, were 
turned out of control in the House by a most emphatic majority. 
That bill seemed strangely, fatuously, aimed at the women; and 
when the women figured out what it would do to their monthly al- 
lowances they lined up the voting members of their families, and 
election brought a fearful shock.” 


The tax on “cotton stockings, hose and half-hose,” the New York 


Times regards as a dangerous challenge to the women. To quote: 


“These are imported in considerable amounts. According to 
the figures of ‘the committee’s experts, the imports are 5,101,589 
dozens of pairs, or about two pairs each for all the women and 
half-grown girls of the country annually. The average cost of 
these on importation is but $1.37 a dozen pairs, or a little over 11 
cents a pair. Under the Dingley tariff the average tax was 58.88 
per cent., which is certainly ample protection for the home manu- 
facturer, being about one-fourth more than the average on all im- 
ported goods. In the bill of the Ways and Means Committee the 
tax on the cheaper variety of these goods—that is to say, on those 
costing $2 a dozen or less—is advanced by from 40 per cent. to 42 
percent. On goods costing from $2 to $3 a dozen the advance is 
25 percent. On goods costing from $3 a dozen upward there is 
no increase of tax. On goods costing $5 a dozen and more the 
maximum remains at 55 per cent. ad valorem, less than four-fifths 
of the tax imposed on goods costing less than $1 per dozen. 

“See, fora moment, how this discrimination against the poor 
works out in actual experience. A woman with an income of $10 
a week, having to buy a dozen pairs of stockings for herself and 
children, and selecting the cheapest, say those costing $1 a dozen 
to import, is taxed 70 cents at least, or 7 per cent. of her weekly 
income, on the purchase. A woman with an income of $100a 
week, buying stockings imported at $5, is taxed $2.75, or only 2.75 
per cent. of her weekly income.” 
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DIRECTING THE BESTOWAL 


MR. EDMUND HELLER. DR. EDGAR A. MEARNS. MR. J. ALDEN LORING. 
OF HIS BAGGAGE, , 





GOING ON ROARD. 














MR. R. J. CUNNINGHAME. “HIST! SEE WHO’S COMING!” 
Davenport in the New York A£vening Mai/. 








“THE HAMBURG, 


WITH MR. ROOSEVELT ON BOARD, BEING ESCORTED DOWN THE BAY, GOOD-BY. 











The Smithsonian expedition under the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt sailed from New York on Tuesday, March 23. Messrs. Heller, Mearns, and Loring make 
up his staff of field naturalists. Mr. Cunninghame is an Englishman who will act asthe party’s guide in Africa. Kermit Roosevelt, who is standing with his 
father in the lower right-hand picture, is the photographer of the expedition. 


OFF TO AFRICA. 
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A HUNDRED MILES FROM THE SOUTH 
POLE 


ROW of marble tenements for the London poor might have 

been built with half ‘the energy which Lieutenant Shackleton 

expended to get within 111 statute miles, or 96 geographical miles, 
of the South Pole. Thus does one American 
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“On January 9 we left camp and reached latitude 88° 23’, longi- 
tude 102° East, this being the, most southerly point ever reached. 
Here we hoisted the Union Jack presented to us by Her Majesty 
the Queen. No mountains were} visible and we saw only a plain 
stretching tothe south. We then started on the return trip to pick 
up our depot on the plateau, guided by our outward tengks, for the 
flags attached to the tent-poles had been blown away. » 

“The high winds which were now blowing 





editor register his impatience with the “risks 
of life, and energy misspent,” “merely to dis- 
cover asnow-bound waste.” This view of the 
situation, however, is not characteristic of the 
general press comment upon the English ex- 
plorer’s brilliant feat in attaining latitude 88° 
23’ South. The fact that Lieutenant Shack- 
leton has now taken the honor of having pen- 
etrated more deeply into the polar regions 
than Peary, the American explorer now in 
quest of the North Pole, makes the English 
exploration of peculiar interest to the Amer- 
ican newspapers. “Shackleton failed at a 
point which would probably have been in 
sight of the locality of the Pole on a clear 
day,” says the New York Suz. Lieutenant 
Shackleton’s own account of his dash for the 
coveted prize, told in the London Daily 
Mail, which promoted and financed the ex- 
pedition, is a thrilling story of human perse- 








at our backs helped us to travel from twenty 
to thirty miles daily, and we reached the 
upper glacier depot on the 19th. The snow 
had been blown from the surface of the gla- 
cier, leaving only slippery blue ice, which 
presented the greatest difficulties in the de- 
scent. This was slow work, indeed, in a 
heavy gale. The sledge was lowered by stages 
by means of the Alpine rope, and we fo!- 
lowed as best we could, care being taken to 
have the guiding lines well fastened and taut. 

“On the morning of January 26 our food 
was finished. It was slow going. Sixteen 
miles were covered in twenty-two hours’ 
march, as the snow was two feet deep and 
there were many concealed crevasses. We 
reached the lower glacier depot in latitude 
83° 45’ on the afternoon of the 27th. There 
we obtained food and were able to proceed 
with greater speed. We reached the ‘Grisi 
depot ’—named after the dead pony—on Feb- 
ruary 2, with no food remaining. 








verance and determination. At one time it 
took the party a whole day to fight their way 
600 yards. Thereturn trip from the “farthest 
South” proved more exciting than the trip to 
it because of the danger of the exhaustion of the food supply and 
the menace of ultimate starvation. We read: 
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LIEUTENANT E. H. SHACKLETON, 


Who has penetrated the Antarctic 450 miles 
further than any other explorer. 
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“On March 4 all reached the ship at Hut 
Point in a blizzard. The total distance of 
the journey, including relays, was 1,708 miles, 
and the time occupied 126 days. 

“The main results of the expedition area 
good geological collection and a complete meteorological record, 
We found coal measures in limestone. We discovered eight 
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FARTHEST SOUTH. 


This map shows also the farthest points reached by Lieutenant Shackleton’s predecessors. 
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CROWD ASSEMBLED AT THE SHARON STATION TO WELCOME MR. WH 


° RETURNING WITH HIS KIDNAPED SON, 


THE ANSWER TO THE PRAYERS 


distinct mountain ranges and more than a hundred mountains. 
We surveyed and photographed many glaciers and found signs 
of former greater glaciation. 

“The South Pole is doubtless situated on a plateau 10,000 to 
11,000 feet above the sea-level. The new mountains’ altitudes 
range from 3,000 to 12,000 feet approximately. The violent bliz- 
zards in latitude 88° show that if the so-called ‘Polar calm’ exists 
it must be small in area or not coincident with the geographic 
Pole.” 


The most satisfying answer to the persistent question, “What’s 
the use of all this risk, effort, and expense,” is furnished by Garrett 


P. Serviss in the New York American: He says: 


“In the first place, the whole question of the magnetism of the 
earth is involved. It is true that the magnetic poles, as far as we 
know them, do not coincide in position with the geographic poles, 
but until observations have been made at the poles themselves we 
can not be sure that there is not an important relation between the 
two. It is known that the magnetic poles, for some reason not yet 
comprehended, revolve around the real poles, and the nature and 
etfect of this curious planetary mechanism may become evident as 
soon as the field of investigation is extended tothe poles. ...... 

“In the second place, to reach vhe poles means to bein a position 
to solve important questions concerning the laws of atmospheric 
circulation. We have had abundant evidence during the past win- 
ter of the incompleteness of the science of meteorology. The poles 
are the centers of relatively calm regions, where, according to pre- 
vailing theories, currents of air originate which spread over the 
earth toward the equator producing cold waves that sometimes 
extend into the middle latitudes and upset the atmosphere there. 
The hot air rising from the equator travels toward the poles, cools 
off, descends, and comes back by a different route. It is manifest 
that in order to fully understand all this we must know what goes 
on at the poles and in their immediate neighborhood. 

“In the third place, the discovery of the poles will give us a bet- 
ter knowledge of the rotation of the earth, and on that rotation 
more things depend than we are apt to think. For instance, it has 
been discovered within a few years past that the earth is not regu- 
lar in its rotation; the poles wander about a little, and it has even 
been thought that the prevalence of earthquakes may depend more 
or less upon this wabbling motion of the poles. The poles them- 
selves are manifestly the best places from which to study this 
curious phenomenon. 

“In the fourth place, there is reason for thinking that at and 
around the pole will be found indications of existing or past life 
which will have a bearing on many questions concerning the biology 
of our globe. Some have thought that life began at the poles, be- 
cause there the crust of the earth was first sufficiently cooled to 
bear living forms. We know that in the high northern and south- 
ern latitudes vegetation and plant life formerly flourished in won- 
derful abundance, but the key to this strange stage in the earth’s 
history remains to be found, and it may be discovered near the 


ITLA 


THE KIDNAPED BOY, WITH HIS MOTHER, SISTLR AND 
FATHER, AT HOME AGAIN. 


OF EVERY AMERICAN MOTHER. 


poles themselves. The many problems in geology await solution 
by the aid of what may be found around the ends of the earth’s 
axis. The vast continent which evidently surrounds the South 
Pole and the deep ocean basin enclosing the North Pole probably 
contain secrets which will go far to explain the evolution of the 
continents, the oceans, and the living forms which inhabit them. 
Their exploration will give science a grip upon the globe, as a 
whole,which it does not at’ present possess.” 


THE PENALTY FOR KIDNAPING 


HE kidnaping of eight-year-old Willie Whitla from a public 
school in Sharon, Pa., and the extortion of a $10,000 ransom 
by the kidnapers under a threat to murder the child, have stirred 
the press of the whole country to an outcry against this particular 
form of crime, and have moved the legislatures of many States toa 
discussion of severer penalties than those now provided. In Penn- 
sylvania, where the punishment is now imprisonment for life, the 
lawmakers are considering the wisdom and expediency of making 
it death. By the provisions of a bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman Rodenberg, of Illinois, kidnap- 
ing within the District of Columbia would be made a capital 
offense when the motive is blackmail. A petition making the kid- 
naping of children under five years old punishable by lite imprison- 
ment, and prohibiting the payment of ransoms, is before the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. “There is no punishment possible of inflic- 
tion in these days which is adequate for such a crime,” says the 
Philadelphia /zguzrer, which finds a good omen in the fact that 
no other crime so stirs the whole nation. “The fact is,” remarks 
this paper, “that beneath our veneer of gaiety, our love of display, 
and apparent carelessness, the love of children is the guiding 
motive of all our existence.” The poor and the rich alike have 
reason to hate the kidnaper as the worst type of villain, says the 
Chicago 7rzbune, which thinks that death would be none too great 
a penalty for this kind of criminal, who is getting to be altogether 
too common in this country. Among other papers which would 
approve a Capital sentence are the Buffalo Exfress, the Baltimore 
Sun, and the New York American. Says the New York /ven- 
ing Mail: 

“Because of the violence it does to human affections, and its 
secondary effects on the family of the kidnaped child, it is recog- 
nized that this is one of the most heinous of offenses. It is an 
attempt to coin money out of the agony of parents. , Often the 
doubt and suspensé are far worse for them than the death of the 
child in their own home from natural causes would be. The 
father’s business is interrupted and may be broken up while he 
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attempts the recovery of his offspring. The mother takes to her 
bed with nervous prostration. She may become insane. Even 
if the little one is restored unharmed, the mother’s health may be 
permanently gone.” 


In the Philadelphia Record we read : 


“Since Charlie Ross was stolen from Germantown, and probably 
murdered in the effort of his captors to escape detection, there 
have been a good many cases of child-stealing for blackmail. It 
is time that energetic and systematic efforts should be made to 
break up the infamous trade. To Omaha belongs the ineffable 
disgrace of producing a jury that acquitted a kidnaper on the 
ground that the father could well afford the money demanded of 
him, and that he was a member of the Beef Trust, anyway. That 
acquittal was an invitation ‘to steal other children, and we have 
had cases of it here in Philadelphia. . . . Criminals should be 
convinced that child-stealing is the most dangerous crime they can 
resort to.” 


Opposition to the death penalty for kidnapers is not prompted 
by any tenderness for this type of criminal, but by considerations 
of expediency. Thus 7he Christian Science Monitor calls atten- 
tion to “the common fallacy that the deterrent effect of a penal 
law depends on the severity of the punishment which it prescribes,” 
and asserts that “in fact the deterrent effect ot the effort which 
society makes to prevent or punish crime depends vastly more on 
the certainty of detection and punishment than on its severity.” 
Other papers which think the death penalty inexpedient in cases 
of kidnaping are the New York 77zmes, the Philadelphia Ledger, 
and the Cleveland P/Jain Dealer. Says The Ledger, commenting 
upon this case while the kidnapers, a man and a woman, are in jail 
awaiting trial : 

“Undoubtedly miscreants who thus play with life and death and 
bring the furies to the door of the parents of the stolen child de- 
serve no clemency. They should be outlawed and blotted from 
the earth’s activities, but a capital penalty would probably not be 
more efficacious in preventing kidnaping, and it would almost as- 
sure the death of the kidnaped in case of pursuit and threatened 
capture of the criminals. ....... 

“In States where capital punishment has been provided for burg- 
lary, the practical result has been to place householders in deadly 
fear, because they know that when the burglar is aware that he is 
to be executed if caught, he will not hesitate to do murder rather 
than be taken. If a kidnaper is to be put in jeopardy of his life 
he will assuredly destroy the ‘best evidence’ against him in the 
person of the innocent child.” 


TENNESSEE JUSTICE 


HOOTING plain-spoken editors in the South will become 
~/ less fashionable as a result of the recent conviction of the 
Coopers for the murder of ex-Senator Carmack, observes one 
Northern editor, who goes cn further to rejoice over the passing 
of the days when the “escape of Tillman for the killing of Gon. 
zales in South Carolina had led to the surmise that violation of 
the game-laws was generally regarded as a more serious offense 
than the shooting of an editor whose opinions were not satis- 
toting guns.” Ina less caustic vein, the 
comment of the entire Northern press on the Tennessee verdict is 
one of approbation and congratulation. The plea of self-defense 


factory to gentlemen 


made by the Coopers, who tried to prove that the killing of ex- 
Senator Carmack was the result of a street duel, and that the ex- 
Senator was the first to shoot, receives little consideration from 
the editorial writers. At the same time, however, they are frankly 
surprized that a jury which some weeks ago was the subject of 
column editorials on the menace of ignorance and illiteracy in our 
jury boxes, should disregard this plea. 
now busy drawing contrasts between the results from the illiterate 
jury “chosen under ridiculous limitations imposed by the State 
law,” and those from more literate jurymen in some recent trials 


in New York. 


These same papers are 
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The enthusiastic approval may be selected almost at random 
“It is the best thing that has happened for the South and for the 
United States in many a long day,” says the Philadelphia Ledges, 
which goes on to declare that “twelve Solons could not have ren- 
dered a verdict which more nearly approaches the consensus oj 
opinion of those who wish justice to prevail.” “The time has 
come,” says the New York World, “when the North could 
profitably devote less time to deploring the cheapness with which 
human life is held in Southern States, and more time to protect- 
ing the lives of its own citizens.” “Tennessee justice has been 
vindicated” asserts the New York 777bune. The New York 
American points a moral to a“ larger commonwealth which failed 
to convict Thaw or to punish Hains.” 

The opinion of the Southern press, with one or two exceptions, 
is no less marked by approval. It is true that the Atlanta Cows//- 
tution reserves its final opinion until it is determined that the 
verdict “will stick,” and the Mobile Register thinks that “ justice 
would have been satisfied and the law amply vindicated had the 
amount of punishment been fixt at much less than twenty 
years’ imprisonment.” These attempts to doubt the finality of 
the verdict and to compromise its severity, however, are not 
characteristic of the Southern press. 

“The verdict comes as something of a surprize” to the New 
Orleans 7imes Democrat, “but a surprize that will be tempered 
with satisfaction in the minds of the majority.” “The ideals of 
Southern chivalry were themselves at stake,” says the Louisville 
Herald, “and would have been sadly tarnished had an acquittal 
followed.” 

The comment of the Nashville papers reflects the pronounced 
factional sentiment which accompanied the trial. 

The Nashville American, which Colonel Cooper is supposed 
to have won at one time in a poker game, refuses “to offer approv- 
ing or disapproving comment on the verdict,’’ but makes a serious 
plea for a reformed jury system in Tennessee. 

The Nashville Banner likewise devotes most of its editorial 
comment to a discussion of the trial rather than the verdict, but 
believes “that the verdict was generally received with a feeling of 
relief.” The comment of the Nashville Zennessean, the paper for 
which Senator Carmack wrote the editorials which are supposed 
to have led up to the crime, is more to the point. It emphasizes 
the fact that the “verdict in the Cooper case is of far deeper sig- 
nificance than that in the nightrider case.” Thus: 

“In the latter the whole might of the State administration, 
supplemented by able counsel, employed and paid by the State, 
aided the sheriff, clerk, and court of Obion County in bringing 
the ignorant and vicious murderers to a speedy and just punish- 
ment. The governor personally examined probable witnesses 
and unearthed most important testimony. While in the Cooper 
case the entire power of the State administration united with the 
sheriff and other county officials in rendering all possible aid to 
the brilliant array of counsel employed to save the blue-blooded 
defendants from a well-deserved punishment, and the only assist- 
ance the attorney-general received was that furnished by the 
loyal and devoted friends of the murdered man. The governor 
helped to unearth no testimony for the State in this case, but was 
one of the defense’s star witnesses, it being hoped that his pres- 
ence on the witness stand would have an all but magic effect upon 
those of the jury who had supported him in his political races.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


THERE'S a new $3,000,000 dried apple trust. Wait till they water that stock! 


—Cleveland Leader. 

In the dance of current events it is plainly evident that England wants to 
lead the German.—Baltimore American. 

As a means of checking the Black Hand, a little soap and water might prove 
effective in more ways than one.—Louisvuille Post. 

CaRRIE NATION says prohibition is curtailing her activities. This is one of the 
finest arguments in favor of probihition we ever heard.— Washington Herald. 
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DERIDING THE FRENCH INCOME TAX 


A* a time when the inheritance tax in our new Tariff Bill is 
+ arousing opposition in this country, equal opposition is 
rising in France against their Covernment’s bill to tax incomes. 
France was placarded with the speech of Mr. Caillaux, the Finance 
Minister, before the bill was introduced into the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the measure has passed that body, but the press 
seem unanimous in deriding it. If it becomes law, its critics say, 
the rich will evade it by investing their money abroad, by spending 
it abroad, and by every possible kind of deception, and no gov- 
ernment will dare enforce it against the middle class alone. Radi- 
cal and aristocrat denounce it alike. “It is too stupid ever to be- 
come law,” declares the Radical /vtransigeant (Paris) ; while the 
Clerical and Monarchical So/e// (Paris) exclaims that this 
puts a penalty on making a living and is a return to the ancient 
régime, “with a revival of the corvée, the tallage, and the in- 
come tax.” “It was scarcely worth while,” adds the So/ed/ bit- 
terly, “tomake a revolution and guillotine so many unhappy vic- 
tims to reach such anend as this!” The Radicals who most vehe- 
mently oppose the measure complain that the old abuses of the 
monarchy are being revived, without any compensating conditions. 
Prince Napoleon has taken advantage of the occasion to assail 
the Republic, and has published a long letter in the -%garo 
(Paris), in which, after complaining of his compulsory exile, he 
declares : 


“IT am compelled as a duty, by the very name I bear, to take an 
interest in the public affairs of France. . . . France is, perhaps, 
the country in the world least adapted to the infliction of such an 
impost, while the present moment is the worst possible occasion 
for decreeing it.” 


He proceeds to detail his objections to the measure, saying that, 
while it is not essentially a bad one, at this moment “it will rouse 
up hatreds between the classes through its unfair discriminations.” 
“The rich will evade it, and make their burden fall upon the mid- 


dle classes.” “The Treasury willthus be depleted.” These mid- 
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dle-class people are the landowners “and the value of land can 
not ke concealed, and thus the tax can not be evaded.” 
letariat is least touched by it. 


The pro- 


The so-called “unfair‘discriminations” may be judged from cer- 
tain provisions of the bill which we thus summarize: 


A Parisian workingman who earns $1,000 a year will be taxed to 
the amount of a little over 25 cents. A farmer of the same income 
will pay $15. A man in business who makes $10,000 a year must 
pay $700, An army ofticer whose gross income is $900 is to be 
assessed $10 if he lives in a small country garrison and $8 if he is 
stationed in Paris. 


In view of these anomalies the Paris Gaz/ozs calls Mr. Caillaux’s 
attempt at financial reform “a blundering experiment.” In another 
article this important Conservative organ writes: 


“The bill is one of the prettiest pieces of mystification that par- 
liamentary history has ever recorded, rich as that history is in the 
procreation of monstrosities. There is not a single article out of 
the ninety-eight comprized in the bill which is rationally appli- 
cable. It is a work at once incoherent and chimerical, which 
equally defies the good sense and the honesty of the country.” 


The whole campaign in favor of an income tax, declares the 
leading organ of Paris, the 7Zemps, is based on a bid for votes, an 
appeal to the proletariat who wish to see the rich and substantial 
middle classes open their money-boxes for the public good. To 
quote this journal : 


“What then is the meaning of this agitation for an income tax ? 
It is merely a bid for popular support at the polls. Under the 
sounding phrases, ‘fiscal justice’ and ‘social progress,’ what are 
the real motives that lie hidden ? What is it that bids us change 
impersonal and indirect taxes, which were neither inquisitorial nor 
vexatious, into personal and direct levies on the incomes of in- 
dividuals? 

“The French Revolution made no demands of this sort, 
which are, indeed, contrary to its spirit. Base flattery of the 
masses, the wild scattering of delusive promises, the exploitation, 
in view of such promises, of )ocal rancors, and local complaisance, 
the monstrous excitement of demagogic passion, with the hope of 
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ALL FOR PEACE, BUT WHAT OF SERVIA? 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


BALKAN 





“A HANDSOME CONCESSION.” 


Europa (intervening between Austria and Servia—to the former) 
—*I think I can persuade my young friend here to be reasonable, 
and I am sure you can afford to be generous.” 

AustTR1A—“ I don't remember to have asked your opinion, madam. 
But—if he’s prepared to lick my boots, I’ll then consider? whether 
I'll allow him to go on living.” —Punch (London). 


BARBARISM. 
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SLEEPING MARS. 


PEACE—"I have scarcely got this great lout to sleep before that 


fresh urchin begins to toot his horn. I am almost inclined to hope 
the fool will wake him.” —Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 





THE PRUDENT WIFE. 
“ Tvan, for heaven’s sake don’t get mixt up in that scrap. 


have my whole property in your pockets.” 
; —Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


You 


TROUBLE AHEAD. 


fishing and catching something in the troubled waters on election 
day—that is the whole business.”—7vanslations made for THE 


LITERARY DIGEST. 


WHY EMIGRANTS AVO[O AUSTRALIA 


T has long been the custom to blame the labor-unions in Aus- 


tralia for the dearth of population there. The Labor party 
hopes to keep wages up by discouraging new arrivals, we have 
been told. This “stock answer” is analyzed mercilessly by the 
Australian correspondent of the London Zimes, who concludes 


that it is not the workingmen, but the landlords, curiously enough, 
who are keeping out immigration, He reaches this result by citing 
the case of the Australian State of Victoria, which has but four- 
teen souls to the square mile, against Tasmania’s seven and New 
South Wales’s five. Headds: 


“But that leaves it still the emptiest country in the world except 
Chile and Canada; and when you remember that nearly 43 per 
cent. of its population is concentrated in Melbourne, while it con- 
tains a far larger proportion of rich agricultural land than any 
other State, the density ceases to strike you as anything wonderful. 
For, remember, the 17,746 acres of good Sagricu)tura) land men- 
tioned above is the amount still unalienated, not the amount still 
unused. Draw a line on the map from Geelong to Warrnambool; 
for ahundred miles along that line, and for nearly fifty miles north, 
stretches what is probably the emptiest piece of fertile land on the 
earth’s surface—not as empty now as it was a few years ago, but 
still only scantily patched with dairy-farms held on a rack-rental 
or acquired at a price that leaves little for the farmer to live on. 
Mostly it is held by the descendants of the men to whom it was 
given in the ’thirties of last century. And here is the explanation 
of Victorian decadence—these areas of rich soil privately held, 
unoccupied except by sheep, less taxed and rated lower than any 
similar soil in Australia, kept empty while young and eager Vic- 


torian farmers go to other States in search of )and to cultivate.” 


The absenteeism of landlords who spend rents and profits in 
London is more boldly assailed and described by the Sydney Dazly 


Telegraph, as follows: 
“Most of them (the absentee Australian landowners) are inter- 


ested in pastoral] or mining pursuits, and the Jess settlement there 
is in Australia the cheaper and more plentiful the land available 
for sheep- and cattle-farming. As long as there are sufficient hands 
here to work the stations and the mines, these persons think that is 


enough for all purposes. New settlers cut up the sheep- and cattle- 
runs, and thereby seem to injure rather than benefit their absentee 


owners. They do not want to have emigrants encouraged to go 
out to Australia for that purpose, and, therefore, think we ought to 
do with the population we have... .... 

“The safety of Australia depends on the capacity of the popula- 


tion to hold it for the white race, and the new settler, who js re- 


garded as a likely trespasser on the absent squatter’s domain, is 
also a defender of it, If these unpatriotic Australians only knew 
it, immigration is the only form of insurance by which their 
property in the commonwealth can be guaranteed, and, even tho 


settlement takes some of their land, it makes them more secure of 
the income derived from the remainder.” 


FAILURE OF NEW GUNS TO STOP WAR 


HE plea of every inventor of a new gun or explosive, that his 
invention will end all war by making it too frightful for 
humanity to engage in, is disputed by States Councilor Dr. von 
Bruns, who bases his calculations on the proportion of killed and 
wounded shown by the government records of the Russo-Japanese 
War. Writing in the Deutsche Revue (Berlin) he takes up the as- 
sertion of von Bloch in his celebrated book on war that “in the 
future the loss of soldiers through rifle and artillery fire will be 


doubled and trebled.” To this Dr. von Bruns replies that “on the 


contrary the improvement in the manufacture of arms will render 
necessary such alterations in the tactics of battle as will bring 
about a diminution in the number of the killed and wounded.” 

Bloch’s prediction was made before the war in Manchuria, while 


von Bruns has the figures of killed and wounded to support his 
statements. He writes: 


“The loss in killed and wounded, in proportion to the number 
engaged, was as high in the Manchurian campaign as in the blood- 
jest battle in the War of 1870-71, on the German side. The pro- 
portion of those who died on the field of battle is much higher 


than jn previous wars [the Chino-Japanese, the Turkish-Greek, the 
American-Spanish, and the Boer wars]. The proportionate num- 


ber of those seriously wounded or laid up by their injuries is much 
smaller than in previous wars. The proportion of those slightly 


wounded is much higher than in previous wars. More than a tenth 
of the wounded were able to return to the ranks, and one-half of 


them returned to active duty at the expiration of three months.” 


The idea which is said to have inspired Richard Jordan Gatling 
in inventing his famous weapon, namely, that he might make battles 
shorter and more fatal to combatants, and war intolerable and 
He 


eventually impossible, is i)lusory, declares Dr. von Bruns. 


summarizes his reasons as follows: 


“The expectations entertained by certain friends of peace that 
war, with all its inhuman horrors, will be rendered impossible in 
the future, through the terrific destructiveness of improved weap- 
ons, are proved to be utterly groundless. The results which we 
have stated above, gathered from the experience of soldiers em- 
ploying the most modern arms, testify to this fact. The long- 


distance artillery and musket fire, even tho their employment in 
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battle causes a higher total of combined dead and wounded, render 
fewer of these latter permanently disabled, It is on this ground 
that the records of past history are repeated in our own time, for 
in the great battles of the nations, in the lapse of many centuries 


up to this day, the proportion of those killed has not become any 
greater in spite of the improvement made in the manufacture of 
arms.”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


TRIUMPHS AND FAILURES OF EDWARD 


Ae the King of England is “the arbiter of Europe both in 
politics and in fashions,” according to the Je Sats Tout, a 
lively Parisian monthly, he is not equally successful in both de- 
partments. Indeed, while he is pictorially represented in this 
journal as throned on his island home and holding in his hand the 
lines that control all the Powers, including Turkey and Persia, 
we are told he has in vain struggled to abolish the top hat. In the 


matter of interfering personally in the affairs of the outside world, 
he is simply doing as the industrial monarchs and rulers of the 


world do. 


“This sympathetic monarch handles politics as a drummer 
manages his business, and not in the way politics are managed by 
the chancelleries, He does not mind stepping down from the 
heights and even personally carrying on his profession in a foreign 
country. His fashion of conducting the political affairs of his 
own country, which are the political affairs of Europe, is without 
precedent, but this expeditious method has met with such success 
that it is sure to be followed. Already the young King of Spain 
has also become alive to the advantages of railway traveling in 
connection with politics, and Roosevelt is to set out on a great 
journey through the world to hunt the lion and visit the kings and 


rulers of the earth,” 


Thus we read in the /ztvansigeant (Paris) : 


But if Edward is successful in this domain of diplomacy he is 











THE ROYAL VISITOR. 
NEPHEW—“ What have you got in your pocket, Uncle?” 


UNCLE—“ Europe !” —Ktadderadatsch (Berlin). 


scarcely so successfu) in altering the mode. 


(ntransigeant : 


To quote the 


“Altho Edward VII., the most truly Parisian of kings, dominates 


and gives the tone to the European concert, ii we may use the 


language of the courts and of the yellow journals, he seems no 


longer able to rule and give the tone to the fashion, Each time 
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of life has its pleasures and its privileges. In the domain of the 


elegant futilities and vanities of capricious fashion the good King 


has met with several setbacks, which are only compensated by the 
victories he carries off from the field of political complications,” 


The writer proceeds to cite examples of this amiable and astute 

















“PIPING TIMES OF PEACE.” 
With Edward as chief piper. 


Jugend (Munich). 


monarch’s alternate victory and defeat in the two fields in which 
he seeks to predominate: 
“The King of England was able to prevail against German op- 


position at Algeciras. About the same time he appeared equally 
intent on maintaining an energetic campaign against the high hat. 


His views at Algeciras prevailed, but the top hat is still being 
worn in spite of him.” 

The cannonade of the Hull fishing-boats by Russian war-vessels 
might have brought on war but for Edward, who yet proved un- 
able to introduce gold buttons on the evening dress of his subjects : 

“Altho the King of England was able to patch up the friendly 


relations of his countrymen with Russia, torn to tatters, as these 
had been, by the affair of the Hull fishing-boats, which resulted 


in the assembling of a conference at Paris, yet at the very time his 
design of abolishing the black dress coat and replacing it by an 
evening dress of blue with gold buttons and a white waistcoat, 
turned out to be an idle dream. In this matter his setback was 
complete. The blue coat remained solely the King’s coat, and 
fashion refused to adopt it.” 

Not only in hats and coats, but in trousers has he met with a 


similar disappointment. This writer remarks: 


“Edward to-day is become the great moderator of Europe. He 
maintains the peace of the world, France follows suit, Spain obeys, 
Germany listens, Russia smiles assent, Austria watches him, 


Turkey and the Balkan States are attentive to his words, but while 
he is anxious to revive the straight crease which we have abolished 
on our widened trousers, and has started the wearing of superb 
gloves, ornamented with brilliant rings, these insignificant varia- 
tions from custom do not, somehow, seem to take.”— 7yvamnslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 


drink ‘bill for 1908, just published, show a remarkable falling off. 
Previous years have seen a decrease, but the present diminution 
amounts to nearly $30,000,000, and leads the London 77/mes to de- 
clare that “it must inevitably be recognized that the nation is 
steadily becoming more temperate by its own free choice.” Dr. 
Dawson Burns, who supplies these figures to The Times, says: 

“The national alcohol barometer showed a decided fall in 1908, 
represented by a diminution of expenditure on intoxicating liquors 
to the amount of nearly six millions (£5,955,718). On the spirits 
the diminution was £2,522,014; on beer, £2,541,006; on wines, 
£892,698. : 

“The total expenditure was £161,060,482, as compared with 
£ 167,016,200 in 1907. : 

“Jn 1908 the average expenditure per head was £3 12s. 334d., 
and per family of five persons £18 1s. 63d., compared with £3 


158. Od, per head and £18 18s, od. per family in 1907, 
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“Taking increase of population into account, the decreased ex- 
penditure was equal to £7,529,913- 


“Those who may be inc)ined to remark wpon the small differ- 
ence in the per-head and family expenditures, notwithstanding the 
large aggregate decrease, may be asked to remember that probably 
the entire drink expenditure proceeds from )ess than two-thirds of 


the population, and that the individual expenditure varies from a 
sma)) to an extravagant amount. 
“As the decrease in the drink expenditure of 1908, compared 


with that of 1907, was greater than that between any two other ad- 
jacent years during a considerable period, the inquiry may natur- 


ally arise as to the cause or causes of this latest decline, The de- 
pression in trade will be assigned as the principa) cause, but it 
may be hoped that it was not the only one; and, in any case, the 


fact remains that the national expenditure on alcoholic liquors was 
nearly six millions less in 1g08 than in the previous year. In other 


words, there was a saving of this amount from the use of intox} 
cating drink, and a prevention of the injurious results which might 


have followed such an application.” 


INVENTIONS AND CIVILIZATION 


i dew T our age is the age of invention is another way of saying 

{at civilization is advancing, From statistics we learn that 
the United States stands first in the number of patents taken out 
in agiven yeat, England second, But the number taken out in 
England in proportion to the population is greater than in the 
Vnited States. \n this latter respect, Waly, the discoverer of gal- 
vanism, the inventor of the telescope, and, in our own day, of aeria) 
or wireless telegraphy, Comes last, altho not quite last in the total 
number of patents issued. 

“The demand for patents,” says the Umschaw (Berlin), “may 


be taken as giving the measure of a nation’s advancement; the 


more patents demanded from a government, the greater the civili- 


zation of the country concerned.” The writer proceeds to give 


this table, constructed irom the latest government records 5 


TABLE OF PATENTS TAKEN OuT 
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A broader generalization on the question of how far the demand 
for patents, and the making of patent articles, has a social or 


political significance, is presented by the noted economist Du Bois 
Reymond in the Zechnologie und Wissenschaft (Berlin). This 


writer’s remarks may thus be summarized: 


Inventive productivity must not be looked upon as a spontaneous 
manifestation of natura) intellectual activity. It is a phenomenon 
which depends for its origin and its effectiveness upon environ- 
ment. Thus we find it at its highest point in nations which are 
most advanced, organized, as a political unit, most completely, 
and richest. For itis easily seen that prosperity and luxury create 
new wants, which suggest to the inventor new investigations such 
as Jead to new discoveries. Inventive genius therefore reaches its 
highest perfection in the United States, in England, and in Ger- 
many, Countries in which the industries have attained to the most 
complete development. 

The greater volume of the patents recorded pertain to technical 
inventions. For instance, in the year 1900 in Germany alone 1,500 
patents were granted in the field of electrical engineering alone. 
We may also gage the standard of technical industries in a country 
by the number of patents granted in a given year. Noticeable 
therefore is the great inventive productivity of Belgium, in the 
comparatively small technical productivity of Italy.— 7vanslations 
made for Twe LITERARY DIGEST. 
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ITALY’S DEFENSE OF EARTHQUAKE 
RELIEF 


A S we have published the criticisms of the London 772; 
a 


correspondent against the Italian administration of the 
Earthquake Relief Fund, it is only fair to hear what the Roman 


press have to say in rebuttal. The leading government organ, the 
{riéuna (Rome), replies at some length to English criticism in a 


recent issue, first of all enumerating the grounds of complaint 
follows: 


3 a5 


“The main charges made are these: excessive fear of being sus-. 
pected ; unnecessary precautions ; too much care in providing foi 
the future with neglect of the present necessity : failure of energy 
and quick-sightedness in the distribution of relief; avarice, if we 


so call it, in failing to give out relief, so that the great amount of 


the contributions remained in the hands of the committee : finally, 


an unw)))ingness to keep the public informed of the work that was 


being done.” 


The 7riduna thinks it absurd nat whe commiliee should pe 


charged with fear of being suspected of wrong-doing, and says of 
this complaint: 
“We decline to discuss the question whether the members of the 


committee entertained an excessive dread of falling under sus- 
picion, It is yet too true that in the air of Italy suspicion is uni- 
versal; the querulousness of projessiona) Catos revels n 1; We 


most hasty judgments become current, and the more unfounded 


they are the more eagerly ave they repeated, On this account we 
are not inclined to blame the man, who on hearing insinuations 
and charges of merely possible truth, has been driven to be on his 
guard and to manifest the most rigid cautiousness in his actions. 
. «« The number of persons who have been relieved, and the 


amount of money disbursed, prove, however, that the Centra) Com- 
mittee were not content to rest on their lIaure!s. Nor have they 


been backward in informing the public of their proceedings. On 
the contrary, they have agitated the cause of the afflicted with the 
most fruitiv) resv\ts.” 

To the charge that the committee took more thought of the future 
than the present this writer retorts : 

“Was the committee expected to distribute at once all the money 


collected ? In the first place, such a course would have been ol 
no benefit to those, especially the Calabrians, who would have been 
unable to avail themselves of the cash by purchasing necessaries 
which could not be procured on the spot. . . . But the second and 
main consideration is that such a form of relief would have in- 
volved the frittering away of the fund in small sums, and thus 
proved paltry and ineffective. For with the 18,000,000 lire ($3,600,- 
coo) collected they could have disbursed only a few thousand 
allotments of 500 lire ($100], or of 250 lire ($50], and thus put it out 
of their power to render further assistance of any kind.” 

It is called ridiculous to accuse the members of the committee 


of avariciously hoarding and keeping back the money. As a mat- 
ter of fact, at the time when the complaint was made, seven-ninths 


of the whole sum contributed had already been disbursed for the 
purposes for which it was intended. Thus this writer declares : 


“ Accusations kave been made against the committee on the sup- 
position that they possest powers and resources which at the time 
they did not have. . . . The only funds at the disposal of the com- 
mittee were those indicated above, and the disposable balance 
soon dwindled. 

“This balance, in fact, amounted to scarcely 4,000,000 lire 
($800,000] out of 18,000,000 ire {$3,600,000}, With such re- 
sources the calls of future years had to be provided for. . . . We 
may say in conclusion, blest are the foresight and the slowness 
of avarice if, while every one has his daily bread, and is raising 
a roof over his head, some thought is also taken concerning the 
future, for deserted orphans, feeble old men and women, penniless 
scholars, and destitute widows. It is only thus that for month 
after month, and even for many years, the needs that still continue 
to exist can find relief and satisfaction, and the charity of in- 
numerable benefactors have an enduring and not merely a tem- 
porary effect.”— 7ranslation made for TAE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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9 SCIENCE AND INVENTION se 


“BLUFFING OFF” EARTHQUAKES 


+ HAT a policy of “bluff” in regard to earthquakes has been 

favored in California for a half century past is asserted by 
Prof. G. K. Gilbert in his presidentia) address on “ Earthquake 
Forecasts” before the American Association of Geographers, 
printed in Scvexce (New York, January 22). This policy Professor 
Gilbert regards as very shortsighted, Earthquakes are in great 
measure predictable, he says, and the damage they do is prevent- 


able; let us then try to foresee and prevent rather than pretend 


that there is no danger. Professor Gilbert takes his descriptive 


phrase from a paragraph written by Prof. J. D, Whitney in 1868, 


running as follows: 


“The prevailing tone in that region, at present, is that of assumed 
indifference to the dangers of earthquake calamities—the author 


of a voluminous work on Ca)ifornia, recently published in San 
Francisco, even going so far as to speak of earthquakes as ‘harm- 
\ess disturbances,” But earthquakes are not to be blutied off, 
They wil) come, and will do a great deal of damage. The ques- 
tion is How far can science mitigate the attendant evils, and thus 


do something toward giving that feeling of security which jis neces- 
sary for the full development of that part of the country?” 


Professor Gilbert goes on to comment on this as follows : 


“This policy of assumed indifference, which is probably not 
shared by any other earthquake-district in the world, has continued 


io the present tyme and 3s accompanied by a policy of concealment. 
It is feared that if the ground of California has a reputation for 
instability, the flow of immigration will be checked, capital will 
go e)sewhere, and business activity wil) be impaired. Under the 
influence of this fear, a scientific report on the earthquake of 1868 


was supprest. When the organization of the Seismological Society 
was under consideration, there were business men who discouraged 


the idea, because it would give undesirable publicity to the sub- 
ject of earthquakes. 

“Pains ave taken to speak of the disaster of s9c6 as a conflagra- 
tion, and so far as possible the fact is ignored that the conflagra- 
Vion Was Caused, and its extinguishment prevented, by injuries 
due to the earthquake. During the period of after-shocks, it 
was the common practise of the San Francisco dailies to pub- 
lish telegraphic accounts of small tremors perceived in the 
eastern part of the United States but omit mention of stronger 
shocks in the city itself: and } was soberly informed by a resident 
of the city that the greater number of the shocks at that time were 
occasioned by explosions of dynamite in the neighborhood. The 
desire to ignore the earthquake danger has not altogether prevented 
the legitimate influence of the catastrophe on building regulations 
and building practises, but there can be little question that it has 
encouraged unwise construction, not only in San Francisco but in 


other parts of the malloseismic district. 

“The policy of concealment is vain, because it does not conceal. 
\t reflects a standard of commercial morality whichis being rapidly 
superseded, for the successful salesman to-day is he who repre- 
sents his goods fairly and frankly, Itis unprofitable because it 
interferes with measures of protection against a danger which is 
real and important. 


“Earthquake damage is at least as preventable as fire damage. 
/t is possible so to construct houses that they will neither collapse 
nor otherwise be vitally injured by such shocks as have visited Cali- 
fornia in the past. Ina house so built there will besma)) danger 
from earthquake-started fires because they will be both accessible 
and quickly detected. It is wreckage that prevents the prompt 
extinguishment of the initial blaze. Ina house so built there will 
be little damage to furniture, merchandise, and other valuable 
contents. With houses so built the life risk will become a vanish- 
ing quantity, for practically all earthquake casualties are directly 
due to the failure of buildings. And inacommunity thus protected 
in life and property the terror of the mysterious unheralded temblor 
—a factor far outweighing the actual personal peril—will gradually 
wear away. 

“In saying that earthquake damage is preventable I would not 
be understood to imply that the subject of earthquake-proof con- 


struction is at all adequately developed. Competent modes of 
construction are known, but the best modes, the most economic 


modes, the modes best adapted to American materials and cond)- 
tions, remain to be determined, and there is much need of investi- 
gation, 

“It should be the policy of the people and State of California to 
see that the necessary investigations are made, and that the results 
are embodied in the building regulations of all cities as well as in 
the entire building-practise of the State. And, in order that the 
methods of construction may be properly adjusted to the very un- 
equal local requirements, provision should be made fora seismic 


survey and the mapping of tracts of special earthquake danger.” 


EDIBILITY OF MOLD 


HE fact that some prefer cheese or ham that has developed 


more or less mold, while they would instantly reject moldy 
bread, leads the London Laxce¢ (February 20) to ask why sucha 


distinction is made. The writer thinks that dry mold is harmless 
while moist mold may be poisonous. Certainly custom and an ac- 


quired taste are factors. Moldy cheese, however relished by epi- 
cures, is not universally in favor, and moldy ham, which is laced 


in the samecategory by The Lancet, is not highly regarded in this 
country. We quote from the article as follows : 
’ ‘ 


“It is a little difficult to understand in what way the human in- 


stinct is guided in regard to deciding when molds on foods are ob- 
jectionable and when theyare acceptable. Itis certain at any rate 
that the same mold is both relished and objected to according to 
the particular food on which it flourishes. No one eats for choice 


moldy jam ora moldy strawberry or biscuit, and yet the same mold 


growing on a cheese or a ham mav be appreciated. If, again, the 
same mold were found on beef or mutton, the meat would probably 


be regarded as unht for food. dn some instances, notably certain 
hams and cheeses, the mold is cultivated to give these respective 
articles of food a ripe appearance and flavor, and when they attain 
this condition they as a rule increase in value. So far there has 
not been much evidence to show that the ordinary molds which 
find a favorable place for development in foods are Jer se injurious 


to health, but the subject is worthy of deeper investigation than it 


has hitherto received. The presence of mold implies staleness 
or age. 


“It is well known, however, that the digestibility and pa)ata- 
bility of not a few foods increase as they ‘ripen.’ We have 
already mentioned the instances of cheese and ham, and there are 
the further instances of ‘hung’ mutton and venison and game. By 
ripening we do not mean a state bordering on actual putrefaction 
when such foods are described as ‘high,’ but a seasoned condition 
when the food becomes more tender, digestible, and appetizing. 
At this period mold may be found, especially if the seasoning proc- 
ess has been allowed to develop in a damp place. It seems as 
tho foods which are palatable only if eaten comparatively fresh may 
act poisonously on the system when moldy, and conversely it would 
appear that those foods which are eaten dried or cured or which 
can be kept in a more or Jess dried state are undamaged by mold. 


Cheese, after all, is more or less the dried nitrogenous portion of 


milk; ‘hung’ mutton is mutton that is exposed for some time to a 
current of air so that, at any rate, its surface is dry; of hams the 
same thing may be said. Jn the opposite category would be placed 
the moldy fruit or jam which are, of course, moist, or the biscuit 
which has been lying in a moist place, for neither a biscuit ror 
flour would go moldy if kept dry. The reason partly why some 
like mold in Stilton cheese while all resent the same mold ina 
strawberry depends probably upon this question of moisture. The 
guiding principle appears to be—as far, at any rate, as the palate 
goes—that anything which is moldy must not be wet. This con- 
clusion still leaves open the point as to whether mold occurring on 
food, whether wet or dry, may not be dangerous, having regard to 
the relations which have appeared to exist between low organisms 
and disease. On the whole, there is reason for believing that the 
health would be better safeguarded if molds were kept out of 
the diet.” 
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TYPEWRITER TYPOGRAPHY 


HAT the form of letter made imperative by the conditions of 

the typewriting-machine will ere long be the only one used 

for printing, is asserted by Jacob Backes, writing in 7ypewriter 
Topics (New York). Of course “typewriter-type ” is already found 
and used in all printing-offices for use in ‘letters and circulars 
originally intended as imitations of typewriting. Printers are be- 
ginning to lose sight of this condition and we occasionally see the 
form used where there is no thought of deception. It is Mr. 
Backes’s contention that it will ultimately displace the ordinary 


Roman type altogether. The writer rejoices in this for patriotic 


reasons ; for the typewriter type is, he says, a peculiarly character- 
istic American form. Mr. Backes shows forth the faith that is in 
him by causing his article to be printed from a photo-reproduction 


of matter typewritten on the machine. He says: 

“Are the typographical characteristics of the Roman 
style of alphabetical representation destined to dis- 
appear in the course of time from the First Reader, 
the magazines, the newspaper columns, even as script- 
written characters are seen with less and less fre- 
quency in the morning’s mail? Are the proportions 
and peculiarities of Roman letters to lose their seal 
of typal standardism in the child’s. primer and in the 
statute book, giving way to typewriter type? If ap- 
pearances and portents do not deceive, an influence 
peculiarly American from A to Z is soon to dominate 
in the world of letters. ... 

"Not more than a generation ago--as many who read 
this will doubtless remember--among variant phenomena 
of ridicule and disparagement the criticism was cur- 
rent that the typewritten sheet held neither writing 
--because it was not script; nor printing, because 
the lines ended unevenly, and because, to accommodate 
imperious mechanical factors, the appearance of the 
separate types was modified to such an extent as to 
be at obvious variance with the prevailing Roman. Fur- 
ther, it was alleged, tho never proved, that the 
personality of the writer invariably disappeared in 
the machinalism of the writing. 

"How strange, how archaic, these half-forgotten 
notes in the gamut of disapproval would sound to-day! 
Not only have the undisguisable characteristics of the 
typewritten sheet held their own, but the machine has 
swept into the background all other methods of alpha- 
betic communication. and its influence is daily be- 
coming more and more in evidence in even the field of 
typography. . 

"Tho machines with script letters can be obtained 
from’ several manufacturers, and could be obtained 
from all, the demand for such deviations from the 
typewriter norm is comparatively weak and lessening. 
Tho machines could be and have been constructed 
closely simulating the characteristics of Roman let- 
ters, such unpractical relics from the experimental 
decades of the Typewriter Age are few.in number, and 
to. be found, must be sought in garrets, curio cabi- 
nets, and private museums. . . 

"For strictly writing purposes no practical machine 
has ever been or is likely to be constructed securing 
an even right-hand margin in the first draft of man- 
uscriptal or epistolary matter. If they were made 
and offered for sale, they would soon lag superfluous 
on the shelves for the reason that the sender of let- 
ters, documents, and manuscripts desires to have his 
creations look as personalized as circumstances per- 
mit him. He would look with disfavor on any parallel- 
margining contrivance or adjustment which, causing 
his writings to strongly resemble printed circulars, 
would subject them to the risk of being cursorily, ad- 
judged as such by the recipient and thrown into the 
nearest waste-basket. .. . 

*It is probably true to say that for every type- 
written letter that comes from the typewriting machine, 
two ‘typewritten’ letters are produced which owe their 
origin to some kind of stenciling device, or to some kind 
of, or specialized modification of, the printing press. 
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In every large American and European city printers are 
busily engaged in turning out ‘form’ letters and cousined 
pseudo-epistolaries designed to be ‘perfect imita- 
tions of typewritten originals,’ to ‘look personal’, 
etc.; on each of which the addressee’s name, if it ap- 
pears at all, is the only thing genuinely typewrit- 
ten. To such purpose and with such effect is this 
sort of thing carried on, that nat the least. valuable 
attainment in the modern business education consists 
of the ability to fabricate these typewritered--not 
typewritten--letters, and the naturally corresponding 
ability to detect such simulations in the received 
envelops’ inhold. 

"Most surely will come the day when the historian 
will make curious ethical observations on how the ad- 
vance of the American style of representing the let- 
ters of the alphabet was assisted by typal deception 
and human frailty. an 

"The printer does not stop at this point: if he 
wanted to, the public would not let him. To typewriter 
type his customer has successively been antagonistic, 
gomplacent, reconciled, inaulgent, insistent: and at 
present this once-scornful public often orders and 
expects the printer to use this type--because it is 
the business type of the world--in a hundred differ- 
ent classes of commercial forms and reports--that is, 
in matter not at all epistolary or ephemeral in char- 
acter, but of a kind for which Roman type was formerly 
used as a matter of course. 

"Among numerous neasons why this inroad of Americar 
type on Roman type accelerates and establishes is 
this: the printing-type makers not only market fac- 
Similes of typewriter type, but generously furnish 
information and facilities calculated to enable the 
printer to tetter manipulate this interesting type so 
as to secure the dubious deceptive effects referred 
to above." 





In contradistinction to all forms of letter that embody the indi- 
viduality of a personal designer, Mr. Backes asserts that this new 
form embodies the characteristics of a race and an age—the age of 
machinery. He concludes: 


the origin, progress, and apotheosis of this world 
type; this type whose superseding strides will never 
retrace; this alphabet inevitable and ultimate." 


DUPLICATING COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHS 


HEN the French autochrome plates, for taking colored 
transparencies, were first placed on the market, it was. 
stated that they possest the disadvantage that duplication was im- 
possible, each picture being unique. This is not quite true. Of 
course the printing of an indefinite number of copies from a single 
plate, as in ordinary photography in black and white, can not be 
carried out; but a picture may be copied by using it as the subject 
of a second photographic process, and this, of course, can be con- 
tinued indefinitely Recent experiment has brought out simplified 
methods of doing this easily and quickly. The principal difficulty 
has been to copy the colors exactly, but this may now be done by 
the use of proper color-screens. Says awriterin the Revue Scien- 
tifiqgue (Paris, February 13): 

“Theory, which is confirmed by experience, tells us that it is im- 
possible to obtain from an autochrome photograph a reproduction 
rigorously similar to the original, at once in transparency, in 
brilliancy, and in purity of color. Some skilful operators, how- 
ever, have obtained interesting reproductions by the use of artifi- 
cial light, especially by utilizing two arc-lamps whose rays are re- 
flected by a white card placed behind the picture to be copied. 
Gimpel has given in 7he Bulletin of the French Photographical 
Society some practical directions for obtaining acceptable results 
with daylight. For the first photograph to be reproduced a sub- 
ject was chosen including a somewhat extended white beach; this 
photograph, together with a sheet of ground glass, was placed in a 
camera that was pointed toward the sky, taking care to select a 
gray day and using a standard yellow screen over the objective. 
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From the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


EXAMPLES OF DAMASCUS INLAID WORK. 


A new method invented in England produces this result with less effort and cost. 


A picture reproduced in these conditions presented a dominant 
yellow tint, indicating that the screen used to take direct views 
with autochrome plates is of too intense a coloration for making 
reproductions. It may nevertheless be used by making a correc- 
tion as follows: a plate of gelatinized glass is tinted with a very 
dilute solution of anilin violet; the coloring process is continued 
until the picture made in the first experiment, placed on the tinted 
plate, loses its dominant yellow. The screen so constituted is 
dried, and, in succeeding reproductions, is placed between the pic- 
ture to be copied and the diffusing-screen of ground glass. The 
best results are obtained when the reproduction is slightly smaller 
than the original."—7Zvranslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


NEW METHOD OF INLAYING METALS 


NEW method of inlaying metals, simpler and less expensive 
than the far-famed Damascus work, has been recently in- 
vented in England. The metals used become partially alloyed, 
one with another, and beautiful effects in great variety are thus 
produced. The new process is described in Cosmos (Paris, Feb- 
ruary 27). The writer recalls that the art of damaskeening was 
practised in the most remote periods, in Persia, China, and Japan. 
Metal-workers in Rome became expert in a similar kind of inlaid- 
work which was known as ce/atura and some of the articles found 
in the ruins of Pompeii are of bronze inlaid with silver. -; These 
trades must have disappeared completely avighié-tpoch of the in- 
vasions, and it is not until the thirteenth century that we recover a 
trace of them. At this epoch, Cairo, Grariada, Persia, and certain 
cities of Asia Minor practised this. industPy,but the most skilful 
workers lived at Damascus, and the ad offalaVing introduced by 
the Venetians into the West was of the Damascus style. The 
writer continues : 


“Damaskeening consisted in engraving with’a burin on,a metal 
surface the lines of a design that itavas desired to represent and 
inlaying them with threads and bands of gold or silver, finally 
polishing the whole. Such work was difficult and its cost was high, 
so that there has been continual experimentation to get the-same 
ornamental effects more easily. Many processes have been in- 
vented, in which the metal is either poured into the hollows ina 


molten state or is introduced in the form of achemical composition 
which yields the metal when heated. . . . Unfortunately the artis- 
tic value of the results thus obtained has never reached that of 
real damaskeen work. 

“The delicate art of damaskeening, however, may perhaps wit- 
ness a revival under a slightly different form, owing to a simplified 
and ingenious process due to an Englishman, Mr. Sherard Cowper 
Gilewe. ok as 

“If we immerse in a metallic powder an object made of a suffi- 
ciently refractory metal, and heat the whole to a temperature some- 
what below the point of fusion of the powdered metal, this latter 
will sublime in part and form on the surface of the object a deposit 
that is not simply superposed, but is alloyed with the metal and 
unites with it to a depth that may be determined at will. 

“ Besides this, the new process allows of the production of varied 
color-effects, due to the combination of several metals with one 
another and with the supporting metal. 

“The ‘modus operandi consists in covering the object with a pro- 
tective composition, the parts to be incrusted being the only ones 
uncovered. The protective layer should have a consistency simi- 
lar to that of the mastic used by glass-workers. The design is 
traced in it with the aid of a well-sharpened tool and the portions 
cut out are carefully removed. The object thus prepared is en- 
closed itt gn iron box containing a bed of filings of the metal to be 
used for incrustation, and then covered with the same filings so as 
to be entirely, surrounded with them. The box is then placed in 
a furnacéand heated to the proper temperature. 

“ A mixturé.of s¢veral metals may be used, but not in a single 
operation ;-there must be as many separate processes as there are 
metals to deposit. » The different layers are not superposed but 
penetrate,and-become alloyed. 

“The duration of the heating-process varies from a few minutes 
to several hours, according to the depth of the incrustation desired 
and according to the kind of metals used. 

“The inside walls of the box are not incrusted, because they are 
hotter than the object within, so that, according to the principle 
known in élethentary physics as the ‘principle of the cold surface,’ 
it is on the latter. that the vapors condense.” 

¥ Han 


Thissprocess,' the writer says in conclusion, is based on the 
method of galvanization known as “sherardization,” also the in- 
vention of Mr. Coles and named after him. This has already 
been described in these columns.—7Zyranslation made for Tue 
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By courtesy of “‘ Engineering- Contracting,’’ Chicago. 


TRACK-LAYING MACHINE IN OPERATION ON THE GUYMARD: CUT-OFF. 


LAYING TRACK BY MACHINERY 


HE track-laying machinery now in use by the Erie road in 
building its forty-mile freight cut-off from Guymard to 
Turner, N. Y., is described and illustrated in Engineering-Con- 
tracting (Chicago, March 10). With this apparatus, under favor- 
able conditions, three to four miles of track may be laid daily, and 
a rate of half a mile an hour has actually been reached at times. 
Says the above-named paper : 


“The results obtained with the machine have attracted consid- 
erable attention among railroad-men during the past few years, 
and especially so on the above-mentioned work, where representa- 
tives of several railroads inspected its operation. One feature that 
is especially noteworthy is the fact that on the first half-day’s work, 
with the assistance of only twenty green Austrians, half a mile was 
laid and quarter-spiked, which gives an idea of the labor-saving 
qualities of the machine. 

“The machine is entirely different from other track-laying ma- 
chines. In the first place, the machine is equipped with engines 
and a boiler which furnish power for propelling itself and a train 
of twenty to thirty cars of material along the track, as well as de- 
livering the rails and ties on the roadbed at the front. The gear- 
ing is so arranged that the machine and train are moving constantly 
but very slowly, the 


deposited on the roadbed and automatically spaced one at a time 
as the machine moves forward. 

“Qn this mathine trams for conveying the material are elimi- 
nated, as the rails are drawn forward n rollers over the material- 
train by means of two sets (un each side) of powerful compression 
rollers and are taken ahead on the lower chord of the truss and 
lowered to a position by means of stcam hoists...... . 

“The full track-laying crew is composed of 40 men, which in- 
cludes 8 spikers and 4 nippers. If there is a good organization, 
3 or 3% miles per day can be laid and quarter-spiked. On occa- 
sions as much as 2,500 feet per hour has been laid and quarter- 
spiked with this machine.” 


A NON-INFLAMMABLE CELLULOID 


HE disastrous and fatal fires caused by celluloid films in mov- 
ing-picture machines have stimulated scientists for years to 

try to devise some form of celluloid that would not burn. If this 
substance could be made non-inflammable, it could be used in a hun- 
dred ways that arenowimpossible. In its present form it is almost 
an explosive, and the touch of a lighted cigar is enough to set off 
a moving-picture film and imperil hundreds of lives. It is there- 
fore a noteworthy fact that a variety of celluloid called “cellite” 
is now manufactured 
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the machine handles 
the construction train, 
saving the cost of 
maintaining one loco- 
motive and crew, it 
can readily be seen 
that there is consider- 
able saving to the rail- 
road or contractor. 
“A minimum amount 
of labor is required, 
as the material is 
brought up from the 
rear and delivered on 
the roadbed entirely 
by steam power. The 
ties are delivered to 
the machine itself by 
means of the rails 
which act as tie-con- 
veyors. When the ties 
reach the machine they 
are picked up by an 
endless-chain convey- 
or and carried over the 








bustible, is at any rate 
slow-burning and no 
more dangerous than 
sealing-wax. This is 
described in La ‘Na- 
ture (Paris, January 
30) by E. Lemaire, 
who writes as follows: 


“The valuable and 
remarkable properties 
of celluloid are much 
diminished in value by 
a great defect — its 
combustibility. It is, 
in fact, made essen- 
tially of a homoge- 
neous mixture — a 
‘solid solution,’ as we 
say now—of two emi- 
nently combustible 
substances, camphor 
and collodion-cotton, 
to which are added 








truss to a point 68 
feet in advance of the 
car, where they are 


" By courtesy of ‘ Engineering-Contracting,” Chicago. 


END-VIEW OF TRACK-LAYING MACHINE, SHOWING METHOD OF 
DEPOSITING TIES. 
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less highly nitrated than gun-cotton, and, unlike it, is non-explo- 
sive, but it nevertheless contains the oxygen necessary for its 
combustion out of contact with air; so that when celluloid has 
once ignited it burns violently and can not be stopt. For this 
reason collodion-cotton is made a constituent of certain explo- 
sives such as smokeless powders. 

“ Attempts have long been made torender celluloid uninflamma- 
ble, but hitherto with imperfect success ; either the product is not 
completely incombustible or it has lost some of its valuable 
properties. In all cases the fireproofing has been a costly process. 

“Dr. A. Eichengriin has made investigations in quite another 
direction: he has sought to replace the inflammable collodion- 
cotton with an analogous compound having the same useful 
properties. He has found such a compound among the acetyl- 
celluloses, which are substitute derivatives similar to the nitro- 
celluloses, in which acetic acid plays the part of the nitric acid.” 

It will probably appear almost incredible to Americans a few 
years hence to learn that large audiences crowded into halls and 
theaters to see pictures from films that resembled nitroglycerin or 
guncotton in composition and effect, but it is a point in favor of 
the manufacturers to know that they have been exhausting every. 
effort to devise films less perilous to the spectators. To havea 
moving picture of a thrilling rescue by firemen followed by the 
rescue of the audience from the theater is carrying realism too far. 

These researclies, Mr. Lemaire goes on to say, have occupied 
eleven years, and after many failures, and the trial of several un- 
suitable compounds, have finally resulted in the preparation of a 
substance of the type indicated, which yields a celluloid that is 
almost perfectly incombustible. This product, to which the name 
of “cellite” has been given, may be made in various forms by sub- 
stituting for the camphor used in preparing the ordinary celluloid 
various artificial chemical products similar to it. Some of these 
varieties of cellite are hard, some as flexible as leather, some as 
elastic as rubber, and they may be used instead of glass, gelatin, 
paper, leathers, and fabrics of various kinds. Ordinary paper and 
cloth may be made water-proof by being coated with the new sub- 
stance, and it may of course be used for all purposes for which 
celluloid is nowemployed. Its use for the films of cinematographs 
is expected to be particularly valuable, on account of the great 
danger of fire with celluloid films. For this purpose a special 
variety is made. Says the writer: 

“Cellite for cinematograph films can not be distinguished at first 
sight from celluloid. It does differ, however, in the fact that if 
the heat of the projecting lamp is focused on the film, either for 
lack of the usual precautions or because the apparatus works badly, 
a hole simply forms in the film, whereas in such a case an exposure 
of less than three seconds would be sufficient to ignite a celluloid 
film. . . . Accurately speaking, the cellite for films is not ab- 
solutely incombustible, but it inflames with great difficulty and 
the flame is propagated slowly and with trouble; the propagation 
must be aided in some way if the flame is to last more than a few 
minutes. At the worst, there is plenty of time to put out the fire 
at its beginning. Generally, however, the most that is done by 
the fire is to melt the greater part of the film, as if it were sealing- 
wax. The liquid thus formed, by running off, removes the flame 
from the rest of the mass, and it goes out. It is well known that 
the danger of celluloid is that it bursts into flame instantaneously 
throughout the whole mass as soon as it becomes ignited at one 
point, and this may be brought. about simply by touching it with 
the lighted end of a cigar.” 

The writer concludes by noting that a delegate sent by the French 
authorities to examine these films at the factory in Diisseldorf, 
Germany, has reported favorably upon them and recommends the 
introduction of the manufacture of cellite into France. He dwells 
particularly upon the reduction in insurance rates that would be 
effected by the complete substitution of this substance for celluloid, 
in all its various uses. Mr. Lemaire is not inclined to be so opti- 
mistic ; but so far as cinematograph films are concerned, if there 
is any safe substance of which they can be made, its use should be 
required by law throughout the civilized world.—7vanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


FALLACY OF THE CONTINUOUS PADDLE 


T is not always true that a doubled effect is obtained by repeat- 
ing an action. The raw servant who thought it necessary to 
bake four loaves of bread four times as long as she would bake 
one, doubtless found out her mistake. So did the people who, in 
the early days of screw propulsion, fitted out steam-vessels with 
screws having as many windings as an ordinary wood-screw. The 
first turn did the business ; the others were so much waste metal. 
The inventors of “continuous paddle-wheels,” however, are still 
with us, altho the extra paddles in their devices are as useless as 
the extra windings of the old screw propellers, and for the same 
reason. Mr. W. G. Winterburn, a writer in /vternational Marine 
Engineering (London, March), tells why. He says: 


“It is astonishing how this idea has struck the minds of so many 
would-be inventors, who, if they only consulted the archives of the 
patent offices, would learn that it has been ‘discovered’ over and 
over again, to say nothing of the numberless inventors who have 
made no efforts to protect it. 

“No less a personage than the governor of a British Crown 
colony, on a trial trip which he honored by his presence, presented 
me with the suggestion, which he assured me he had thought about 
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CONTINUOUS PADDLE-WHEEL. 


a great deal, but his official duties left him no time to experiment 
and perfect it. He was astonished when I informed him that I 
had heard of it for years, and that the scheme was impracticable. 

“The idea is to have an endless chain or belt fitted with numerous 
paddles and revolving about two drums, one near each end of the 
vessel; apparently the longer the ship the more paddles will come 
in operation, and the faster will she travel. Devices for feathering 
the floats flat when moving forward and other constructive details 
need not be considered here; it is only the fallacy of the principle 
that I will endeavor to elucidate. 

“ For the purpose of illustration I borrow a figure from a back 
number of this journal. One of the floats enters the water at 4 
and emerges at B. Assuming, for argument, that slip is non-exist- 
ent, the boat will travel this distance, which we will make equal to 
the circumference of the wheel at the center of effort. 

“As this float emerges at B, another one is just entering the water 
at A. It is obviously superfluous to have a train of floats or pad- 
dles between these two, altho they are so shown on sketch. The 
one float traveling sternward is pushing back a body of water equal 
to its area, but unless those in its wake can travel faster they have 
no propulsive effect; the floats following at same speed merely 
add weight and friction. 

“ Allowing for losses due to obliquity of the floats entering and 
leaving the water, the advancement of the boat per revolution is, 
in this case, the distance between the centers of the wheels; if we 
double the distance we would have to give the wheels another turn 
to push the boat that much farther forward, but it would be no use 
adding more paddles. In an ordinary feathering wheel, the work 
done by each paddle—eliminating slip—pushes the boat forward 
a distance equal to the chord of the arc of immersion. As the 
paddle passes the bottom center its useful effort diminishes, but 
the work is being taken up by the succeeding blade, and so the 
action is continuous. What advantage would be gained by causing 
the blade to follow up the stream sent astern, unless its motion 
could be accelerated, it is difficult to see.” 


In short, Mr. Winterburn concludes, the only propulsive effect 
produced by such a system is due to one wheel, the other wheel 
and the connecting belt adding nothing whatever. 
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FOR BREAKING HEARTS 


Pp OTHING you can say from your thinking will avail with 

the newly bereaved, but anything you say from your know- 
ing and believing and feeling will be precious.” In these words 
Mr. Howells opens a series of papers to run for the year in Har- 
per’s Bazar on the subject of the future life. It is explained that 
the papers will be in the nature of a counsel of consolation, addrest 
to those in immediate bereavement, and containing such comfort 
and hope as the great writers who prepare them can offer. Mr. 
Howells, writing in the April number, tells us that his prime 
counsel to mourners would be “to trust not only to eternity, but to 
time, for consolation, and to trust time first, for time is here and 
now, and eternity is hence and of the future.” He adds: 


“This counsel does not imply forgetting; to grief, which is of 
love, that is impossible; but it is well to realize from the universal 
human knowledge that the agony of to-morrow will not be the 
agony of to-day; the sharpness will have been dulled a little, and 
a morrow will come when the lacerating edge will be rounded so 
that you shall not feel it except as a stress that will no longer tear 
your heart, and then no stress, but a valued consciousness. You 
shall even wish to feel it; there will be asweetness in it which you 
would not forego, but would keep with you for life.” 


There is an interesting element of personal afo/ogia in the words 
that follow: 


“JT can not truly speak to the stricken from the absolute faith 
which some others can speak from. I am of those who patiently 
wait for the fulfilment of the hopes which Christianity has worded 
from the Greek philosophers rather than from the Hebrew 
prophets. Once I asked my father, a man whose whole life was 
informally but deeply religious, whether he kept the vivid interest 
in his doctrine which he once had. He was an old man, and he 
answered me, ‘Youth is the time to believe, age is the time to trust.’ 
Now I am myself an old man, and more than ever I feel the wis- 
dom of this saying. There are many things that I doubt, but few 
that I deny; where I can not believe, there 1 often trust: and as 
all faith is mystical, I would have the bereaved trust their mystical 
experiences for much truth which they can not affirm, In their 
darkness it will be strange if there are no gleams of that outer light 
which wraps our whole ignorance of this life. These will pene- 
trate it sometimes in what seem preternatura) experiences of the 
waking hours, and sometimes in visions of the night, which I 
would have the sorrower at least passively accept, or not positively 
refuse. Others can say that such visions, such dreams, are fig- 
ments of the overwrought brain, but no one whose despair they 
have brightened will reject them. Whether they are natural or 
supernatural, they are precious; whether they are the effect of 
causes quite within ourselves, or are intimations to us from the 
source of all life that death too shall have an end somewhere, some- 
how, they are to be cherished and kept in the heart, and not cast 
out of it asidle and futile. They may be the kaleidoscopic adjust- 
ment of our jarred and shattered being; they may be prismal rays 
of celestial light, who shall say from knowledge ? What they 
oftenest involve is that reunion with the absent which the whole 
soul yearns and grieves for. Once more, while they last, we have 


our lost again; we clasp them and hoid them to our hearts ; we talk 
with them, face to face, and they tell us— 


‘What and where they be.’ 


“When such dreams fade they leave us not so all disconsolate, 
and while their glamour lasts, our darkened world is illumined 
from their radiant world, So it seems and their glamour shall 
never wholly pass unless we will it, and misprize them. If we 
speak of them too freely they dim sooner; the effort to fix them in 


words is fatal to them, but if we keep them hushed in the secret of 


our abiding sorrow when it is no longer agony, they will remain 
a lasting comfort. Jn the hour of ‘sharpest pathos,’ 1 would say, 
Seek the help that offers itself to your seeking from those sources 
of healing which all the generations of Christianity have known, 
Go to your Bible, which, perhaps from your long estrangement, 
Will have grown newly potent and significant, go to Plato for the 
converse which Socrates held with his weeping disciples when in 
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the face of death he hailed the eternal life ; go to the nobler poets, 
or to any poet in his nobler mood. Itis not atrandom that I speak 
here of Tennyson's ‘Two Voices’ and certain passages of ‘In 
Memoriam.’ The very look and sound of the words had healing 
inthem. I do not say that they were of the same quality of com- 
fort as the affirmations of unquestioning faith; but often in the 
hour of grief the fabric of religion, which the whole of life has 
built up, crashes into the dust of death, which in its turn seems to 
resume the whole of life. Iam speaking mainly to those whom 
this ruin befalls, and who can not accept the assurance of others’ 
faith. These can not dwell even upon the words of divine or apos- 
tolic promise and continue to find in them the hope and assurance 
which they once gave. Then nature must trust to nature, to dreams 


and visions, to the exalted poems, and take what comfort it can 
in them.” 


Such reliefs as nature brings, “the anodyne, the narcotic, the 
nepenthe,” are to be welcomed, the more, says Mr. Howells, be- 
cause they are from within ourselves, Even “the most mystical 
of them” should not be rejected if only for the reason that they 


are from within us. Moreover, 


“*Tf tHe light is within you,’ it is not the light for your guidance 
alone, but the light for your solace also. For those whose faith 
is broken by the blow dealt, or is weak from long disuse, here is 
comfort from which it would be folly to turn.. Doubtless the su- 
preme comfort can come, waiting the effect of time, only from the 
authority of revelation, by the mouth of the priest, or by the mouth 
of some strongly believing friend. It will not matter what church 
the priest is of, it will not matter how poor and ignorant and hum- 
ble the friend is; it is enough if either be sincere. There is help 
for the bereaved from the church, perhaps because the church has 
been the help of so many in so many ages; it is strengthened for 
its office by the beaten and broken helplessness of the myriads who 
have turned sorrowing to it; their tears and cries have consecrated 
it as they have consecrated the written Word. But sois there help 
from the living faith incarnate in some believer who takes the 
groping hand in the strong grasp of his confident trust and leads 


the way.” 


NERO IN A NEW LIGHT 


ERO was the persecutor who first shed Christian blood, yet 


“if we consider the tendency he represented in Roman his- 
tory, one could hardly classify him among the great enemies of 
Christianity.” This is one of Ferrero’s brilliant reversals of com- 
monplace historical judgments. He goes on to point out that in 
reality both Augustus and Tiberius were greater enemies of the 
Christian teachings than he, altho they never even heard of these 
teachings. They “sought by all means to reenforce the great 
Roman tradition, and struggled against everything that should one 
day form the essence of Christianity : cosmopolitism, mysticism, 
the domination of intellectual people, the influence of the philo- 
sophical and metaphysical spirit on life.” But Nero, declares this 
young Italian historian, was a powerful collaborator of future 
Christian propaganda, because, contrary to what his predecessors 
had tried to accomplish, he endeavored to spread Orientalism in 


Rome. The masses of the Empire, Ferrero asserts in A7cClure’s 


(April), “ only became Christian because they had first been imbued 


with Oriental spirit.” Further: 


“Nero and St. Paul, the man that wished to enjoy all and the 
man that suffered all, were, in their own time, two extreme antith- 


eses; but little by little, with the passing of centuries, they be- 
come collaborators. While one suffered hunger and persecution to 
preach the doctrine of redemption, the other, to amuse himself, 
called to Rome and to Italy the goldsmiths, weavers, scu)ptors, 
painters, architects, musicians, whom Rome had always rebuffed, 

“Both men disappeared, cut off by the violent current of their 
epoch centuries went by; the name of the Emperor grew infa- 
mous, and that of the tent-maker radiated glory. Butin the midst 
of the immense disorder that accompanied the dissolution of the 


Roman Empire, when the bonds among men relaxed and the human 
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mind seemed to become incapable of reasoning and understanding, 
the disciples of the saint realized that the goldsmiths, weavers, 
sculptors, painters, architects, and musicians of the Emperor could 
collect the masses around the churches and make them patiently 
listen to what they couid still comprehend of Paul’s sublime 
morality. When you regard St. Mark’s or Notre Dame or any 
other stupendous cathedral of the Middle Ages, like museums for 
the works of art they hold, you see beam in the sunshine the lumi- 
nous symbol of this paradoxical alliance between victim and ex- 
ecutioner. 

“Only through the alliance of Paul and Nero could the Church 
have dominated the disorder of the Middle Ages, and, from antiq- 
uity to the modern world, have carried through that formidable 
storm the essential principles from which our civilization was 
originated ; a decisive proof that, if history in its details is a con- 
tinuous strife, in its whole it is the inevitable final reconciliation of 
antagonistic forces, obtained in spite of the resistance of individ- 
uals and through their sacrifice.” 


A CHURCH WAR ON TUBERCULOSIS 


HURCHES of all names in more than one hundred different 
cities in the United States have united in a campaign against 
consumption. This fact is published by the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, showing that this 
church attack is only a special part of the wide-spread. campaign 
against this devastating disease waged by schools, labor-unions, 
women’s clubs, commercial institutions, State legislatures, the 
press, and almost every civic and social society. By all of these 
organizations, says The Living Church (Prot. Epis., Milwaukee), 
one sermon is being preached, namely, “that consumption is a 
communicable disease, that it can be prevented, and that it can be 
cured by fresh air, rest, and wholesome food.” Notable campaigns, 
we are told, have been conducted by the allied churches of New 
York, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Washington, 
Chicago, Providence, Baltimore, Trenton, Seattle, Philadelphia, 
and many other cities. The method with these churches is to set 
aside a special Sunday on which sermons about tuberculosis are 
preached in the various churches, and, says this journal, “so suc- 
cessful has been this method of declaring the gospel of fresh air, 
that it is being adopted by pastors all over the country.” It is also 
stated that in several of the larger religious denominations definite 
resolutions by some of the local ministerial organizations, allying 
these associations with the tuberculosis movement, have been 
adopted. Of some of the various agencies we read: 


“Foremost in the fight against consumption is the Roman- 
Catholic Church, in which under the direction of Archbishop 
Ryan, of Philadelphia, an educational crusade against tuberculosis 
is being carried into all of the parochial and other schools in its con- 
trol. Asa result, over 1,250,000 school-children in 13,000 parishes 
are being reached. The clergy have been asked also to instruct 
their congregations on the dangers and methods of preventing 
tuberculosis, for the purpose of bringing the simple doctrines of 
the cure and prevention of this disease to every one of the 17,000,- 
000 Roman Catholics in the United States. 

“The work of religious bodies in the war against tuberculosis 
received a great impetus in 1905, when Emmanuel Church, of Bos- 
ton, under the leadership of Dr. Joseph H. Pratt and the Rev. Dr. 
Elwood C. Worcester, started a movement for the treatment of 
tuberculosis patients in their homes under the supervision of the 
church, As the patients held weekly meetings at the church for 


instruction and advice from the physicians in charge, the organi- 
zation was calleda class. Sosuccessful was the Emmanuel class’s 


first year’s work that many other churches throughout the country 
have followed this example, and tuberculosis classes have been 
Jormed in a large number of cities, in many cases independently 
of Church organizations. There are now about fitty regular classes 
in existence, over one-half of which are conducted in connection 
with churches. 

“The activity of the Church, however, as a center of education 


in tuberculosis, is of much more recent growth. In fact, almost 
all of the preventive educational work of the churches has been 
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accomplished in'the last four months. ‘The National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis estimates that there 
are now over 20,000 church congregations to whom the message of 
the prevention and cure of tuberculosis has been preached, and the 
number is increasing daily. 

“The religious campaign is not only undenominational, but it is 
also interdenominational. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, for instance, has started 
an active crusade against 
tuberculosis. Through its 
physical department instruc- 
tion is being given concerning 
the nature and dangers of 
consumption to all of the men 
and boys who come under that 
branch of the association. 
Educational lectures are also 
being held in many of the 
associations, and, in general, 
the campaign against tubercu- 
losis is being linked with the 
general crusade for a sound 
body and a sound mind. 

“The United Society of 
Christian Endeavor has also 
taken an active interest in the 
tuberculosis propaganda. At 
the International Convention 
of that body, to be held in 
St. Paul from July 7 to 12, 
one of the large tuberculosis 
exhibits of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis 
will be on display. An active 
campaign of education will 
be carried on among the 
10,000 delegates, who will act 
as missionaries in further 
spreading the message. The 
tuberculosis exhibit will be shown by the side of missionary and 
other social and civic exhibits.” 

















ARCHBISHOP RYAN, 


Who is leading an educational cru- 
sade against tuberculosis throughout 
Roman-Catholic schools. 


MISSIONARY SYMPATHY WITH INDIAN 
NATIONALISM 


VERY advance in social and religious reform and in material 
progress that has been made during the British era in India, 

says an editorial writer in The Christian Patriot (Madras), owes 
either its inception or its success to the influence and disinter- 
ested labor of missionaries and those Anglo-Indians who have 
been imbued with the Christian spirit. In the present agitation 


for nationalism among the natives the missionaries are bearing a 
conspicuous part, as this writer shows: 


“Even in the early stages of the unrest, when the best and most 
disinterested Indian leaders were the objects of the most cruel sus- 


picions, and when the sinister and retrograde policy of Lord Cur- 
zon and his great host of Anglo-Indian sympathizers was in full 
swing, the foreign missionary body, with a very few exceptions, 
sympathized with the aspirations of the Indian reformers, and their 
generous words of encouragement at critical times, and their whole- 
hearted support have endeared them to all Indians except those 
blinded by religious or racial hatred.” 


Even in Great Britain, it is said, the tendency among the churches 


is to sympathize with Indian aspirations, Dr. Clifford and the 


Rev. C. Sylvester Horne are among the prominent English Free 


Churchmen who are mentioned as having openly identified them- 
selves with the national movement. The protest issued by the 
Indian Civil Rights Committee was signed by severa) dignitaries 
of the English Church—a fact, however, that leads the present 
writer to caution English sympathizers to consult missionaries or 
Indian Christians “before joining such bodies too freely.” The 
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writer quotes from a book on “India” by the Rev. C. F. Andrews 
—“one of the half a dozen missionaries who have been the most 


insistent on the justice and vitality of the national movement in 


and out of the Church.” Mr. Andrews’ words are: 


“We are speaking of the Indian Church, and this, as you know, 
includes the bishop and the chaplains and the government establish- 


ment. The Church is one, and the clergy are one. A chaplain 
traveling at double first-class fare at the taxpayer’s expense, and 
living in every way like a Sahib, with a Sahib’s idea of the ‘inferior 
race,’ remains a stumbling-block stil] to the logical] Hindu mind, 
however much the anomaly may be explained away. The Hindu 
will say, and wil] persist in saying, ‘There is one form of Chris- 
tianity for the English, and another which the missionary teaches 
to the Indian.’ Again, while the Indian Church itself is so govern- 
ment-ridden (and the government is a foreign government of a 
conquering race), wil] not Indians always remain subordinates 
within the body of Christ, wherein all should be equal ? Will not 
the Indian point of view be continually subordinated to govern- 
ment interests ? The pulse of a new )if~ is beating in Indian hearts 
—they are critical of these things as they never were before; they 
fee] subjection and inequality as they never did in the past. What 
will be the Church’s answer to the new spirit? The Anglo-Saxon 
Church, even in its early missionary days, ed the Engiish people 
into freedom, unity, and self-dependence. Can the Indian Church, 


tied as she is to a foreign state establishment, do the same in 


India 5” 


Christianity has never stood higher jn the national conscious- 


ness than at present, declares this editorial writer. He adds: 


“The self-restraint of the Indian Christian amid the scarcely 
concealed hostility displayed to him solely on account of his faith, 


the sympathetic attitude of the missionary toward national aspira- 
tions, and the great tradition of the Church in favor of reform— 
all these have contributed to place the Church higher than ever 
before. There is of course—as there will always be—a section 
that hates Christianity and all things Christian, but it is small and 
does not represent the better mind of India.” 


MATRIMONY AND CARELESS CLERGY 


MINISTER protests to men of his profession against the 

ease with which they are “inveigled into participation in 
foolish and scandalous marriages.” Besides this he utters a word 
of caution in regard to “the manner in which even those clergymen 
who are somewhat on their guard are duped by the very people 
who ought to be wholly honest with them.” Caution, courage, 
and conscience are especially needed by the young minister in 
dealing with situations productive of evils, this writer seems to 
think, even greater than those of divorce. His name remains un- 


revealed because, doubtless, his article, which appears in The 
Ladies’ flome journal (April), is one dealing with personal remi- 
niscence as we)) as adjuration. \n the \atter vein he writes: 
“There are more reasons than the young minister is likely to 
realize for rigorous self-examination and carefu) self-defense on 
behalf of wholly becoming and socially justifiable conduct in deal- 
ing with those about tobe marmed. ‘The fact that the fundamental 
seriousness of it is so often obscured by professional and popular 
{aceliousness is sufficient in itself to call for more self-control than 
is commonly exercised. Ministers joke too much about marriage, 
and other people joke more, The conversation at the wedding 


feast is naturally joyous, and references to the marriage relation 
may well avoid cynicism and melancholy. But the miseries and 


mischiefs of the divorce court too often flow from the frivolities of 
ministers’ conversations. The minister can accomplish little by 
formal ‘good advice’ toa nervous bride and bridegroom when they 
stand before him in the presence of the congregation or of invited 
guests, Even the attendants at weddings are ordinarily impatient 
of anything like preachiness then. But the minister’s manly atti- 
tude will profoundly affect many of the young people present. He 


ought to be truly careful to avoid any jocosity which inferentia)ly 
makes marriage less sacred than any other function of his ministry. 


He does not joke about baptism, nor about the communion, nor 


about the burying of the dead. Wherein are these more essentially 
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serious than marriage is? If he will be witty at weddings, and 
about weddings, let him be at least careful, and, | am sorry to have 
to say it, let him be scrupulously clean. He need not be a prig, 


but he ought always to remember that not only when he stands in the 
pulpit, but indeed in all that he does and says, he is—a preacher.” 


The minister’s need of money and the gratefulness of the wed- 
ding-fee are only other reasons for utmost caution, this writer 
thinks. There is a subtle flattery in being much in demand for 
weddings, and moreover “the occasion appeals to social and senti- 
mental sympathies in the minister as in other men.” These tempt 
him to respond and make him slow to rebuke, says this minister, 
“oftentimes because of his desire to get an influence for good with 
those who if turned away will accomplish their purpose any way, 
and probably in some much less religious way.” Such reasons 
taken into consideration, it is not so hard to understand “how it 
is that good and ordinarily conscientious ministers so often figure 
in marital affairs that are a public disgrace.” The writer adds 
that “many respectable and eminently religious people are not 
above misleading a minister before the ceremony as to the facts in 


the case,” and he gives an example from his own experience : 


“A family very prominent in one church where ] ministered ap- 
peared one Sunday morning at church in unusual numbers. They 
were not wealthy, hardly ‘well-to-do,’ The young people in the 
family were not religious, at least not inclined toward church at- 
tendance as a rule, 1 had known them all, however, for many 
years. 1 had ministered to them under circumstances which bound 
us very Closely together. I knew that family feeling and family 


loyalty were strong among them. I knew by their presence, ap- 
pearance, and manner in church that morning that something un- 


usual was the order of the day. When the congregation was dis- 
missed and had passed out they informed me in a matter-of-fact 
way, With little bursts of laughter between, that one of the daughters 
of the family was there to be married, and, of course, the man 
whom she expected to wed. Now ( had a vague impression only 
that this daughter had been previously divorced, for what cause | 
did not know. She was high-strung, as were all the family. The 
older people were exceptionally devout and rigorous)y orthodox. 
I shrank from questioning them there in the minute or two which 
was mine before they fell informally into place. The license was 
handed to me as tho that settled altogether the question of the 
rightfulness of the tie. Lasked the formal question during the 
ceremony, and gave opportunity, under the most solemn adjura- 
tion, for objection and confession if there were ‘any good cause’ 
why they should not wed. Of course, nothing was said, and | 
married them. Ido not know to this day the particulars of the 
woman's previous marita) history, but 1 know that 1 would gladly 
have given much more than the fee to have had no part in the 
affair, and, altho 1 was not to blame that this wedding turned out 
unhappily, I have always blamed myself that I did not insist on 
more candor and did not show more courage. And I have always 
felt, too, that the Christian members of that family had owed it to 
me as their pastor to give me their confidence, and also some time 
for consideration of their request.” 

After citing other cases in some of which he finds occasion to 


regret his action in performing the marriage ceremony in view ot 
the outcome of the married life following, he declares that “the 


ministry as a whole would gain in self-respect, in popular esteem, 
and in actual good-willon the part of the very people refused, by a 


more careful, courageous, and conscientious course in meeting re- 
quests for marriage.” Further; 


“There might not be so much money in it, tho of this I am not 
sure, but there would be a great deal more manhood, and more 
ministry, and much more sense of the true sanctity of marriage, [ 
believe, Not that personal caution will do everything, but it will 


do much. ‘I wonder if you have married as many people as ] have 
unmarried ?’ said an old judge to me at a wedding one night. 


“'Vou have not unmarried any | have married,’ ) rep)ied. 

“I wish I could say as much truthfully to all whose business it 
js to Sunmarry,’ and that) could add, ‘Nor have 1 married any 
whom I thought ought to remain unmarried.’ Perhaps no minister 
CaN FO quite so far as this implies. The fault is social, possibly, 


more than it is individual.” 
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COMING AMERICAN PRIMA DONNAS 


R. HAMMERSTEIN says he recently had a talk about 
opera with some United States Senators in Washington. 


None of them had ever seen an opera presented, and when “ Pelleas 
and Mélisande” was mentioned “they a)) believed that ) was re- 
ferring to a new canal for which I was down there to get an appro- 
priation.” No, Mr. Hammerstein catches himseli—* one of them 
thought they were two Bulgarian provinces in revolt.” This we 
are told by way of pointing the fact that the great mass of our 
population are equally ignorant about opera. Mr. Hammerstein 
declares that the Senators are typical; but being the optimist that 
he is he believes we are to learn much in the future. When that 
day comes it will find the American prima donna triumphant. It 
is “not our ignorance or stupidity or self-satisfaction ” that are to 
blame, but “it is the lack of opportunity—the lack of development 
which ought not to exist longer.” Mr. Hammerstein, who has 
provided opportunity for education in opera for two cities, sees a 
roseate future when “houses for the production of grand operas 
are permanent features of all our large cities.” That will be the 
golden day for the American prima donna. In the April Deéén- 
eator (New York) Mr. 


Hammerstein previsages a glorious 
company ; 


“ They are already here in the raw material just as much as they 
are in Italy or France; they are younger, that is all... . To-day 
there are )itera)ly hundreds of American girls studying in Europe, 
from many of whom we shall hear in a very short time. I am ex- 
pecting the great American wonder any minute. 

“Of course, while there are many good singers, and many more 
would-be Me)bas who are fair targets for the wrath of the Society 
for the Suppression of Unnecessary Noises, there are very, very 
few great singers, These are not made—they are nature’s gift, 
But that same Mother Nature is no more prodiga) of her gifts to 
the women of Europe than to ours of America; her garden is more 
richly cultivated and her flowers bloom in more congenial soil 
than we have ever furnished. 

“Aside from the American gir)’s dramatic force and deeply 
emotional temperament—both priceless assets—she has the pluck 
to work and study,. She is not content to stay where she is, if 
patient painstaking will help her on. Our girls are bright, and as 
a natural consequence they have more heart than other girls. 
Stupid people can’t feel—they are mollusks. I find the heart that 
feels and throbs more oftenamong American girls than among any 
others, and when my chorus—American girls, every one—are 
bursting their throats in the graxzd finale, ‘Ah, we’re thrilling now 
with joy,’ ) know their ginger is induced by something finer than 


the thought that pay-day is three hours nearer.” 


The American gir) ought surely to be proud to hear Mr. Ham- 
merstein say that “all the possibilities are embodied ” inher. The 
record she made during the )atter half of the nineteenth century 
“foreshadows the future.” “ Against Billington, Grassini, Catalini, 
Sontag, and the long list of great European singers whose names 
are become distant memories,” he proudly declares, “we need not 


hesitate to set the names of Nordica, and Eames, and Farrar, and 
Garden.” He goes on: 


“A generation ago. when an impresario ventured to present an 
American singerto her countrymen, he did so on the strength of a 
European reputation, and gave a foreign twist to her name. When 
Lillian Norton made her first appearance with Patti, in the old 
Academy of Music, she attracted very )ittle notice; Dut the \talian- 
ized Nordica and a halo of European glory won long and loud 
applause. Twenty years have radically changed that situation, 
and Geraldine Farrar’s own honest name does not imperil her 
SUpTEMacy, 

“When the great Aeosle of America—not a few capitalists and 
devotees of fashion—demand grand opera and make its support 
the same serious business which continental Europe has done for 
three centuries, we shall not send abroad for our dramatic singers. 


“}twas in A.D. 1691 that Tuscan Margarita de! Epine inaugurated 
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the fashion in England so industriously copied by Patti in America 
—an annual “positively last appearance.” {n A.D. 1991 Mary Smith 


may just as reasonably be expected to hold the Italian populace 
in thrall by the magic of her American voice. 


“At the conclusion of a busy life 1 have chosen the giving of 
opera as anavocation, an aim, nevera ‘business.’ Perhaps Iama 


musical philanthropist, for ] want to give the great public a love 


for opera which it does not know, as well as stimulate its affection 


for that which it does know. 

“TI want music-lovers to demand established opera in all our 
cities of any importance. Then American voices will be dis- 
covered ; requisite training wil] not be the difficult, costly, remote 
thing it is to-day, and the American prima donna will be in pos- 
session of her kingdom.” 


DICKENS NOT A SOCIALIST 


R,. CHESTERTON has been violently protesting of late 
against the somewhat frequent assertion that Dickens was 

a Socialist, The great novelist of democracy had been assigned 
to that fold, which some seem to think embraces all philanthropic 
souls, by Mr, Edwin Pugh, his latest biographer, Mr, Chesterton 
reviewed the biography ina London paper, and now the two are at 
\oggerheads over the question, one trying to push Dickens into the 
“Mr. Pugh 
hinks that the democratic sentiment, obviously strong in Dickens, 
amounted to a moral sympathy with what is called Socialism,” says 
Mr. Chesterton in the London Daily News (February 27), His 
own reply is that “obviously enough,” “there is nothing especially 
democratic about Socialism.” This is of course one of Mr. Ches- 
terton’s diverting side-steps; but in taking it he tries to indicate 


what the position of Dickens really was. We read: 


Socialist camp, the other trying to drag him back. 


“Socialism (I could repeat it as schoolboy much better than my 
Greek iambics) is the assumption by the State of all the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange. The State might be a 
despotic State; it might be an aristocratic State; it might be a 
papal State. But if it owned and distributed all essential capital 
it would be a Socialistic State. Lam quite well acquainted with 
all the sound arguments which connect such a State with unity or 
efficiency or progress; but [ can not see what connects it with 
Dickens. Socialism would certainly stop the present anarchy; 
but Dickens did not especially object toanarchy. Dickens objected 
to tyranny; and a good half of the tyrants he denounced were 
Socialist tyrants; that is, State and municipal tyrants. I pointed 
out that Bumble and Mr. Tite Barnacle were officers of State ap- 
pointment, paid and controlled by the Commonwealth, and were 
therefore in the ultimate sense Socialists. To this Mr. Pugh re- 
plies ‘they were nothing of the kind; they were flunkies.’ Quite 
so; but why is it unsocialistic to be a flunky—so long as you are 
a State flunky? The State might own the means of production, 
and still desire, in a passion of poetic maternity, to produce 
flunkies. The State might own the means of distribution, and 
still manage, with the most exquisite efficiency, to distribute flunk- 
\es, The King’s flunkies are national flunkies, The Lord 
Mayor’s flunkies are municipal] flunkies. _What conceivable reason 
have we for supposing that the mere fact of wages being paid out 


of the treasury would eliminate precedence or servility, when we 
know that these things are rampant among the very people who 


are paid out of the treasury? Of course, one may be a Socialist 
and wish it to be democratic. My friend Mr. Donaldson wishes it 
to be Catholic; another friend (whom 1 will not name) wishes it 
to be polygamous. But Socialism, as such, is not polygamous, is 
not Catholic, and is not democratic, Socialism is simply the pro- 
posal that the Government, instead of taxing all property equally 
or unequally, should secure all property, and distribute ft equally 
or unequally. And when it comes to the next Ceci) (who will show 
a marvelous talent for military analysis) or the next Churchill (who 
wi)) have made the subject of Australia his own) 1 think you wil) 
find that the distribution will be unequal; that the dreary history 


of human jobbery will be drearily renewed, You will say, “But 
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they can vote against the Cecil if they like.’ 


sadness, ‘But they could do that now.’” 


I answer, with some 


The matter is worth the pause of a moment, Mr. Chesterton as- 
serts, “because Dickens is one of the few full and undivided voices 
that remain to us; one of the few men who speak simply and 
strongly out of their own feelings, which are the final facts.” 
Further : 


“He was neither a Socialist nor an Individualist, which is cer- 
tainly worse. He was a man who saw that men abused their ad- 
vantages over men; the advantage of having wit, like 177. Skim- 
pole, the advantage of having whiskers, like 4/7, Mantalinz, the 
advantage of having rank, like S77 Leicester Deadlock, the advan- 
tage of having money, like 1/7, Bounderby, the advantage of being 
a Socialist official, like 1/7. 7zte Barnacle or Bumble. That is 
the true instinct of Liberalism; the instinct of potential revolt; 
the instinct of splendid and immortal suspicion. Whatever will 
be powerful may be tyrannical; we shall remember that, and you 
have not heard the last of us. After all Socialist legislation there 
will remain a certain organ, a large and watchful eye, the great 
satiric eye of Dickens, which will see the face of Barnacle as 
plainly among your Socialist officers as it now sees the face of 
Gradgrind among your anarchist employers.” 


A PAINTER IN THE SHADOW 


F SOROLLA is pagan, Zuloaga is Gothic. Such is one critic’s 
impression of the two Spanish painters who are arousing so 
much public interest. Sorolla’s pictures of sunlight and joy were 
on view at the Hispanic Museum in New York and were visited 
by no less than 150,000 people. Now comes the turn of another 
painter of Spain, and comparisons are naturally rife. “In one is 
the clear day-flame of impersonality,” says Mr. Huneker in the 


New York Suz, “the other is all personality, given to nocturnal 

















Photographs by courtesy of Hispanic Society, New York, 
VILLAGE: BULL-FIGHTERS. 


Zuloaga was once a bull-fighter himself and so knows the type. 


moods, to diabolism and perversities, cruelties and fierce volup- 
tuousness.” Zuloaga is declared by this critic to have “more 


variety” and “more intellect” than Sorolla. While one paints 
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mainly in the open air, the other utilizes the dim nave of an old 


abandoned church in Segovia. It is not, says Mr. Christ.an Brin- 
ton in 7Tkhe Jxtexrnational Studio (April), “a quick flash of fact” 


that Zuloaga gives us, “but something which is at once a record 

















THE OLD BOULEVARDIER, 


Such a picture leads a critic to observe that Zuloaga is “as moral 
as Hogarth andas bitter as Rops.” 


and a symbol.” “The crowds that went to see the ‘healthy ’ art 
of Sorolla (as if art had anything in common with pulse, tempera- 
ture, and respiration) will not like, or indeed understand, many of 
Zuloaga’s magnificent pictorial ideas,” observes Mr. Huneker; 
and he goes on to set forth some of the salient features of Zuloaga’s 
art thus: 


“He paints in large coups. His broad, slashing planes are not 
impressionistic. Heswims in the traditional Spanish current with 
joy. Green with him is almost an obsession—a national symbol 
certainly. His greens, browns, blacks, scarlets are rich, sonorous, 
and magnetic. He isacolorist. Healso is master of a restrained 
palette and can sound the silver grays of Velasquez. His tonali- 
ties are massive. The essential bigness of his conceptions, his 
structural forms, are the properties of an eye swift, subtle, and all- 
embracing. It sees an image that is at once solidly rooted in 
mother earth and is as fluctuating as life. No painter to-day has 
a greater sense of character, except Degas. The Frenchman is 
the superior draftsman, but he is no more vital in his interpreta- 
tion of his ballet girls, washerwomen, and grisettes than is Zuloaga 
in his delineations of peasants, dwarfs, dogs, courtesans, scamps, 
zealots, pilgrims, beggars, drunkards, and working girls. What 
verve, what grip, what bowels of humanity has this Spaniard! A 
man, not a professor of academic methods. He has no school, and 
he is aschool in himself. That the more serene, poetic aspects 
and readings of life have escaped him is merely to say that he is 
not constituted a contemplative philosopher. The sinister skein 
to be seen in some of his canvases does not argue for the existence 
of a spiritual beast, but is the recognition of evil in life. It is not 
very pleasant, nor is it reassuring, but it is part of the artist, rooted 
deep in his Spanish soul along with the harsh irony and a cruel 
spirit of mockery. He refuses to follow the ideals of other men, 
and he paints a spade a spade; at least the orchestration if brutal 
is not lascivious. A cold, impartial eye observes and registers the 
corruption of cities small and great and the infinitely worse im- 
moralities of the open country. Sometimes Zuloaga’s comments 
are witty, sometimes pessimistic. If he has studied Goya and 
Manet, he also knows Félicien Rops.” 


Zuloaga’s life has been filled with varied experience and his 
pictures are the record of his observations. Before he became 
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famous as a painter he was forced into a variety of non-artistic oc- 
cupations to earn a livelihood. He even had a brief career in the 
bull-ring, as his pictures of matadors attest. From this exhibi- 
tion has been eliminated anything that requires a rugged taste to 
appreciate. One, however, “The Old Boulevardier,” “grazes the 
borderland of the unconventional,” as Mr. Huneker observes, 


yn“ 


writing further of it: 


“It is as moral as Hogarth and as bitter as Rops. It recalls the 
Montmartre days of the artist when he was acquainted with Paul 
Gauguin and Toulouse-Lautrec. Two ladies are crossing a bridge. 
Their actuality is imprest upon the retina in a marvelously definite 
way. They live, they move. One is gowned in dotted green, 
the other in black. There is a little landscape with water beyond 
the iron railing. A venerable minotaur is in pursuit. He wears 
evening clothes, an overcoat is thrown across his left arm, under 
his right he carries waggishly a cane. His white tie and hat of 
sober silk are in respectable contrast with his air of fatuousness— 
the Marguis of Steyne en route; the doddering hero 6f Mansfield 
in‘A Parisian Romance,’ or Baron Hulot. The alert expression of 
the girls, who appear to be loitering, tells us more at a glance than 
achapter of Flaubert, Zola, or De Maupassant. Is it necessary 
to add that the handling takes your breath away because of its 

“M. Alexandre, the French critic, may argue valiantly that 
Zuloaga must not be compared with Goya, that their methods and 
themes are dissimilar. True, but those witches [‘Les Sorciéres 
de San Millan’] are ia the key of Goya, not manner but subject 
matter—a hideous crew. At once you think of the caprichos of 
Goya. The hag with the distaff, whose head is painted with a 
fidelity worthy of Holbein ; the monkey profile of the witch crouch- 
ing near the lantern, that repulsive creature in spectacles—Goya 
spectacles; rather, the pattern hasn’t varied since his days—these 
ladies and their companions, especially that anonymous one ina 
hood, coupled with the desperate dreariness of the background, a 
country dry and hard as a volcanic cinder, make up a formidable 
ensemble. Zuloaga relates that the beldames screeched and fought 
in his studio when he posed them. You exclaim while looking at 

















VINTAGERS RETURNING AT EVENING. 


This picture illustrates what Mr. Huneker says of Zuloaga’s 
method of painting in large “ coups." The artist’s “ broad, slashing 
planes are not impressionistic.” 


them: ‘How now, you secret black and midnight hags!’ Hell 
hovers hard by; each witch of the unholy trio has the evil eye.” 


Mr. Cortissoz in the New York 777bune is not on the side of the 
excessive admirers of this painter, and indeed sounds a warning 
against our being led astray by exotic visitors : 
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“It would be pleasant if one could cordially welcome this latest 
foreign talent. But it must be confest that this exhibition does no 
more than satisfy public curiosity as to a figure salient, for the 
moment, abroad. Sefior Zuloaga is not a great painter; he is an 

















THE SORCERESSES OF SAN MILLAN 


These old dames are said to have screeched and fought with each 
other when the painter was posing them. 


industrious and by no means impeccable craftsman, whose sub- 
jects have a certain exotic attractiveness. It is the more impor- 
tant that his work should be placed in the proper perspective, in- 
asmuch as his introduction here is accompanied by the usual too 
violent beating of the drum. ...... 

“The truth is that the excessive laudation of every European 
whose art is brought to this country is becoming wearisome, and, 
furthermore, it darkens counsel. It is very much worth while that 
we should see the work of a man like Sorolla, that we should en- 
joy the good qualities in it, and that we should heartily praise it 

. . . The hope may be exprest, in all courtesy, that Sefior Zu- 
loaga’s paintings may be studied sympathetically and without 
prejudice, but also without sentimentality.” 


BY ONE WHO SAW FITZGERALD PLAIN 


OTHING can be more extraordinary in the history of pos- 
thumous reputations than the slow but persistent growth of 
Edward Fitzgerald’s. The translator-poet of the “Omar Khay- 
yam ” died in 1883, and for atime the world took no cognizance of 
his loss, says his great-niece, Mary Eleanor Fitzgerald-Kerrich ; 
but now, as she points out, his reputation “has almost reached the 
perilous dignity of a cult.” So great was Fitzgerald’s seclusion 
during his lifetime, she asserts, that most of the people who have 
written about him “never saw him, never fell under the charm of 
his smile, so beautiful, so unforgetable—revelation of a tender, 
charitable, crystalline spirit, incapable of a mean, a selfish, an un- 
truthful thought—never heard his rhythmic voice, nor knew the 
aloof courtesy of his manner, his own manner which hedged him 
about from the impertinences of the would-be familiar.” It is 
something to their honor and also much to his, insists this pious 
relative, that “tho their portraits have shown some whimsicalities, 
some gentle foibles, now one, now the other, all have given us the 
presentment of an honorable, truthful, upright life, of a humble, 
brave, generous soul.” It is something more, perhaps, to get the 
testimony of one who did see him, and saw him first when she was 
a child and formed an impression of oné whose manner to children 


was somewhat that of acourtier. This is shown in anaccount she 
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furnishes in Zhe Nineteenth Century and After (March), of a 
journey she took with him in his boat from Woodbridge to Ald- 
burgh. She writes: 


“Perhaps I was five years old, not more, but of that day, of the 
sighing of the wind in the sails and cordage, of the slippery white 
deck, the stuffiness of the small cabin, of Fitzgerald’s presence, of 
his slow melodious voice, of the strenuous motion of the vessel 
and the sensation of ceaseless flight, I have a clear tho disjointed 
vision and memory. Fitzgerald treated children—of whom he 
was a great observer and passionately fond—with a dignified 
courtesy which, while it appalled their elders, had no other effect 
on those infallible judges of character—young persons of the age 
to be inordinately addicted to balls, hoops, kites, and hop-scotch 
—than to make them anxious of attracting his attention and ready 
to listen to, and sometimes dispute, his words of wisdom. ‘No, 
no; play fair, play fair,’ was his frequent adjuration. Onasweetly 
dignified maiden aged three, in a French hood, who laid the tiniest 
dimpled brown hand in his long, fine-fingered nervous one—she 
met his polite inquiry as to her name with a gentle but firm taci- 
turnity—he passed the amused an‘ relevant judgment, ‘She is very 
discreet,’ and allowed no unwise urging toa reply. He had come 
out of his garden gate, tall, loose-limbed, in his blue coat, soft 
black silk cravat, and high hat,:a gentleman of the early ’40’s, on 
purpose to intercept and greet her; which he did as tho his had 
been the royal presence and she the fairest débutante of her year. 
Her age and sex against his age and learning :, they were equals.” 


Another view of Fitzgerald as he might often have been seen 
walking the narrow streets of Woodbridge comes from the recol- 
lection of childish impressions : 


“One almost looks now to meet his tall slight figure, always 
moving leisurely, always with the air of one constrained to be 
spectator at a show, and with something of melancholy, as tho he, 
too, ‘saw through tears the jugglers’ leap.’ In fact, he saw most 
things, and that with the air of seeing none. We never spoke to 
him unless he recognized us by speaking first. He would come 
up the hill from Little Grange, letting himself out of the gate— 
such a stiff, hard-to-open, jealous gate—at the end of his ‘quarter- 
deck,’ the wide gravel path from which he could see a favorite 
windmill, and, passing our garden, stop to pluck oné or two 
laurustinus Jeaves and perhaps speak to or watch us children in 
our swing. I think the motion fascinated him as we went high and 
higher—afraid but triumphant—at length to let ourselves ‘die,’ as 
we Called it. At the time we thought little of those now dearly 
remembered appearances, nor ever imagined that our grave, quiet 
uncle’s thoughts—such was his art—ran in other grooves than our 
own. He spoke to us of simple things: our pet doves—he gave 
them a round wicker cage (do such cages exist anywhere now, save 
in a memory and in old woodcuts ?); the amber he had lately had 
the rare good fortune to find on Felixstowe beach, of which I have 
a little roughly shapen heart, a little heart pierced by a thread-like 
gold ring ; the probability that his hens would give us a basketful 
of brown eggs; Mrs. Howe’s gingerbread; or a book left open on 
the Little Grange library table, into which we might look (we 
might not look into all) ; or there was a delightful and mysterious- 
looking parcel awaiting us there—who knew what might not be 
in it?” 

Of the Fitzgerald “cult ” and what he might think of it his niece 
ventures this comment : 


“ Quotations from Omar are in the mouth of every cultured ‘miss’ 
in real life and in fiction. Half-crown and penny magazines alike 
drag in his name. No novelist of pretension is happy unless one 
chapter boast a quotation as headline or some heroine goes through 
the psychological moment of her existence with the ‘Rubdiyat’ 
at hand on her dressing-table to point out to her the nothingness 
of all things. In every conceivable binding and at all variety of 
price it lies on bookshop counters and railway stalls. 

“Fitzgerald certainly never foresaw this fruit of his leisurely 
labors. I take leave to doubt , ungracious tho that may seem to 
an appreciative public, whether he would have wished for or liked 
it. Cheap indiscriminate admiration he gave to neither person 
nor thing; it was his abhorrence. Would he have welcomed it 
lavished on himself, so little understood when living ; on his work, 
possibly so little understood now ? 

“The solemn music of his quatrain is as the ground-swell of the 
ocean in some echoing cavern; as the burden of the west wind 
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over a grove of sad cypress; as the perfume of roses in the warm 
darkness of a summer’s night before the dawn breaks; as the 
depths of wine cooled in the snow; as the garnered melancholy of 
man’s heart in all ages; and, being these things, it is also much 
that this century knows not yet its need of, prate as it may of Omar.” 


LITERARY GIFTS OF LORD ROSEBERY 


HE history of Scotland, in the true sense, remains unwritten, 
says Hector Macpherson, and he thinks that Lord Rosebery 
is the man to write it. From both his essays and addresses he is 
seen to unite the characteristics that would make an ideal historian, 
this critic observes, adding that Lord Rosebery’s studies in S.-+ 
tish history lead one to the belief “that did he set himself reso- 
lutely to the task, he could produce a history Of his country which 
in point of accuracy, catholicity, picturesqueness, and literary 
power, would easily outdistance all its predecessors.” - His catho- 
licity of view is illustrated in his treatment of Burns, about which 
we read in 7he Bookman (London): 


“His attitude to Burns is not that of the moralist ready with 
copy-book maxims to pass stern judgment on theerring poet. No! 
Lord Rosebery, with the true instinct of the man of letters, lifts 
the controversy free of all parochialism, and views Burns as a 
master mind, a sublime genius in a lifelong conflict with himself 
and an uncongenial environment—a figure which the ecclesiastic 
might condemn, but the man of letters, whose function is the study 
of humanity, will compassionate with a regret which ever deepens 
into pathos. Not since Carlyle’s famous essay has anything finer 
been said of Burns than the words uttered by Lord Rosebery in 
Dumfries in 1896 on the centenary of the death of the poet.” 


In the whole region of Burns literature the writer remembers 
“nothing grander in sublimity of thought, nobility of sentiment, 
and beauty of expression” than the following from the Burns 
address : 


“¢T should like to go a step further, and affirm that we have 
something to be grateful for even in the weaknesses of men like 
Burns. . . . Mankind is helped in its progress almost as much by 
the study of imperfection as by the contemplation of perfection. 
Had we nothing before us in our futile and halting lives but saints 
and the ideal, we might well fail altogether. We grope blindly 
along the catacombs of the world, we climb the dark ladder of life, 
we feel our way to futurity, but we can scarcely see an inch around 
or before us, we stumble and falter and fall, our hands and knees 
are bruised and: sore, and we look up for light and guidance. 
Could we see nothing but distant, unapproachable impeccability, 
we might well sink prostrate in the hopelessness of emulation and 
the weariness of despair. . . . Man, after all, is not ripened by 
virtue alone. Were it so, this world were a paradise of angels. 
No! like the growth of the earth, he is the fruit of all the seasons, 
the accident of a thousand accidents, a living mystery, moving 
through the seen to the unseen. He is sown in dishonor; he is 
matured under all the varieties of heat and cold; in snow and 
vapors, in the melancholy of autumn, in the torpor of winter, as 
well as in the rapture and fragrance of summer or the balmy afflu- 
ence of the spring, its breath, its sunshine, its;dew. And.at the 
end he is reaped—the product, not of one climate, but of all; not 
of good alone, but of evil; not of joy alone, but‘of sorrow—perhaps 
mellowed ahd ripened, perhaps’ stricken and withered and sour. 
How, then, shall we judge any one ?’” 


Lord Rosebery has been careless of his literary reputation, this 
writer thinks, else he would have his scattered speeches and ora- 
tions collected and made accessible to the ordinary reader. It is 
observed : 


“ As one who has done service in other and higher spheres, Lord 
Rosebery’s literary efforts may seem to him but sparks from the 
intellectual anvil. His humility is misplaced. In the field of 
letters he has done enduring work. His speeches, especially on 
historical and literary topics, do not lose their value with the 
passing hour. They bear the unmistakable mark of genius. They 
are the product of a mind which even yet is somewhat of an enigma 
to his countrymen.” 
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Birdseye, Clarence F. The Reorganization of Our 
Colleges. 8vo, pp. 410. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.75 
net. 


Mr. Birdseye, a prominent corporation 
lawyer, has here entered into an elaborate 
investigation of the methods and conditions 
prevailing in the administration, profes- 
sorial, and student departments of Ameri- 
can higher educational institutions. He 
lays particular emphasis on the alleged 
failure of colleges and universities to turn 
out an adequate number of men capable of 
development into good and_ successful 
citizens. The thesis which he propounds, 
after communicating his belief in the al- 
most universal failure of the college to dis- 
charge its proper function, is that ‘‘col- 
leges must continue to be inherently weak 
so long as they do not provide for a 
proper and complete correlation and coor- 
dination of all their activities and forces, 
whether financial, pedagogical, administra- 
tive, executive, or relating to the personal 
lives of the students.” 

He has a most comprehensive idea of the 
capabilities of a college course as it ought 
to be. The student is to be made ‘‘clean, 
cultured, forceful, and resourceful’’ in solv- 
ing the problem of his own relation to 
society at large, to the family, and to 
his own ‘‘moral, religious, and physical 
natures.’’ He condemns the present cur- 
riculum as merely ‘‘stuffing’’ the student; 
he equally condemns ‘‘mere studying for 
a diploma, or rank, or mark,” but believes 
in an education, calculated, as he says, ‘‘to 
build for studious and scientific training 
and character.’’ In maintaining his thesis, 
Mr. Birdseye points out the specific failings 
in the existing system. The elective sys- 
tem, the exaggerated importance given to 
examinations, the abuse of athletics, and 
the weakness of the fraternity idea, are 
fearlessly but fairly exposed. 

Perhaps the strongest part of Mr. Birds- 
eye’s work is to be found in his treatment 
of college administration. He holds that 
a college should be conducted as a great 
manufacturing corporation, and the ques- 
tion to the manager is,‘‘ How much first- 
class work can I get out of it?’’ The two 
chief factors in this problem are ‘‘ plant and 
capital.” The writer enlarges on this 
analogy and deals in a highly interesting 
manner with ‘‘the reorganized college” 
as regards its ‘‘marking system,’ ‘‘ex- 
aminations,’’ ‘‘the waiting-list,” ‘‘adver- 
tising,” ‘‘the president of the reorganized 
college’? and so on. This is the boldest 
and clearest plan for improving the higher 
education in this country which has hither- 
to appeared. 


Blackwood, Algernon. John Silence: Physician 


Extraordinary. 12mo, pp. 390. Boston: John W. 
Luce & Co. . 

Brennan, George H. Bill Truetell: A Story of 
Theatrical Life. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 280. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Brown, Alice. The Story of Thyrza. Pp. 327. 


Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 
The authoress of ‘‘The Story of Thyrza’”’ 


may be congratulated on having written a 


refreshing story of the old-fashioned sort. 
As with other novels from the same pen, 
the book rings true. Delineations of New- 
England character are well done and show 
acute observation. 

Especially good is that portion of the 
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story covering the childhood of Thyrza and 
her sister, which is told with a deep insight 
into the joys and sorrows of child life. 
Unlike the placid Laura, Thyrza has a 
perfect passion fur sacrifice and is forever 
startling her small world with renuncia- 
tions that are at once fantastic and pathet- 

















ALICE BROWN, 
Author of “ The Story of Thyrza.” 


ic. When asa woman the supreme sacri- 
fice was demanded, she was not found 
wanting. In striking contrast to the 
spurious imitation of love that came near 
wrecking her life, is the pure, unselfish 
devotion of the man who received little 
recompense for his unswerving loyalty. 
The almost hopeless tangle of Thyrza’s 
life is at last straightened out, and she 
learns the lesson, so often overlooked, that 
because early ideals are shattered, it is no 

















JAMES BRANCH CABELL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Cords of Vanity.’’ 


reason for ‘‘allowing the past to put man- 
acles on us in a determination to serve out 
our sentence.’’ Tho the reader may find 
the tears very near the surface during the 
reading of ‘“‘The Story of Thyrza,’’ the 
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novel belongs by no means to the morbid 
type of fiction. 


Burton, Charles Pierce. The Bob’s Cave Boys. 


Illustrated. 3r2mo, pp. 302. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50. 
Cabell, James Branch. The Cords of Vanity. 


Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 339. 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 


Chesterton, G. K. ACriticism. New York: John 
LaneCo. 1909. 


The author of this book has so discreetly 
preserved his anonymity and yet has shown 
himself so well acquainted with his sub- 
ject that some mischievous English re- 
viewers have suggested that Mr. Ches- 
terton himself is the author. This fact 
seems doubtful after a glance at the style. 
Mr. Chesterton can not help turning a 
paradox, neither can he help running aside 
upon any new scent that happens to cross 
his path. The writer here sticks very 
straightforwardly, almost prosaically, to 
facts, as if bent upon giving all the facts 
that his subject warrants. The literary 
career he traces covers a period of barely 
ten years; yet the impression that Mr. 
Chesterton has made upon his contem- 
poraries is thought to warrant a biography. 
Some apology is modestly obtruded for the 
free use made of Mr. Chesterton’s personal 
characteristics and private life to illus- 
trate the writer’s ‘‘view’’ of his position. 
But he thinks no ‘‘excuse’’ is needed to 
sensible people, for, in the case he studies, 
“thought and conduct are alike expres- 
sions of human personality.”’ Wherever, 
therefore, circumstances throw light upon 
the origin and development of Mr. Ches- 
terton’s ideas, they have been detailed 
without scruple, and whoever may be dis- 
posed to blame such conduct the writer 
rests confident that among them will not 
be found Gilbert Keith Chesterton. We 
get a picture, first, therefore, of a rather 
bumptious schoolboy inclined to follow 
his own intellectual behests, and con- 
sequently to become the delight of his 
clever teachers and somewhat of a terror 
to his stupid-ones. He left school when 
about seventeen and began to study art. 
This did not detain him long, however, 
but it brought him face to face with the 
modern world. The ‘‘decadent’’ school 
which in the nineties dominated literature 
set him thinking, we are told, and its chief 
effect was to arouse his loathing. There 
was little humor in what Chesterton had 
written before this time, but now that 
nerve was touched. A change both phys- 
ical and temperamental took place. The 
exuberant biographer declares that ‘‘the 
tall, slender idealist became the full- 
girthed giant, shaking with Gargantuan 
laughter.’’ Shakespeare, Dickens, Scott, 
and Macaulay had been his boyhood 
reading; Swinburne and Browning came 
later, while Walt Whitman ‘‘gave him a 
faith to hold to, and a gospel to preach.” 

In the spring of 1900, we are told, every 
one was asking every one else, ‘“‘Who is 
‘G. K.C.’?”” They were initials signed to 
articles in The Speaker discoursing, as is 
Mr. Chesterton’s present wont, on all sorts 
of public questions, whose main influence 
was to swell the tide of the antiimperial- 
ist reaction. The Daily*Chronicle next 
got hold of the young writer and finally 
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The Daily News, after a change of proprie- 
tors, and a committal to an antiimperial- 
ist war policy, secured his services for the 
Saturday article which he continues to this 
day. A story of Guy de Maupassant in 
The Christian Herald should seem no more 
fantastic than Mr. Chesterton in this camp, 
the writer observes. The odd accident 
of Mr. Chesterton’s connection with The 
Daily News has decreed that ‘‘thousands 
of peaceful semi-Tolstoyan Nonconformists 
have for six years been compelled to listen 
every Saturday morning to a fiery apostle 
preaching consistently the praise of three 
things which seem to them most obviously 
the sign-manual of hell—War, Drink, and 
Catholicism.” 

Having dealt with the least familiar 
view of Mr. Chesterton, this biographer 
proceeds to discuss him as a critic of Brown- 
ing, Dickens, and Watts, and finds the 
‘‘Dickens’’ Mr. Chesterton’s masterpiece 
of criticism, because Dickens is the author 
whose way of looking at life was most like 
his own. After this we need hardly be 
told that Mr. Chesterton is never a critic 
for criticism’s sake, because he is ‘‘at heart 
a pamphleteer, a crusader, almost a 
swashbuckler.’”’ ‘‘Orthodoxy”’ is too late 
a book tobe considered in this volume, but 
the drift toward that position is noted as 
exploited in ‘‘The Defendant,’ which as- 
sails the heretics, the revolutionaries, and 
the impugners of existing things. The 
complete mental transformation of this 
pugnacious Briton is marked, says the 
reviewer, by the “‘Heretics’’ which attacks 
Modernism in literature and attempts to 
demolish the literary prophets of the 
modern world. Mr. Chesterton’s eccen- 
tric flights in fiction are finally followed by 
a full-length portraiture of the man of 
to-day who walks Battersea and Fleet 
street armed with a sword-stick and gen- 
erally carrying a revolver. He does these 
things, we are assured, because he is really 
romantic. This book is almost as divert- 
ing as one of Mr. Chesterton’s. 

Coit, Henry Augustus. School Sermons. 
pp. 362. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50 net. 


Coover, Melanchthon. The Tempted Messiah. 
Pamphlet, pp. 24. Philadelphia: “Lutheran Pub- 
lishing Society. 15 cents. 


12mo, 


Cowen, a. Speeches on the Near Eastern 
Qeostion: oreign and Imperial Affairs; and on the 

ritish Empire. Revised by his daughter. Fron- 
tispiece. 12mo, pp. 349. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 60 cents net. 


Crichton-Browne, Sir James. Parsimony in 
Nutrition. 8vo, pp. 111. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 75 cents net. 


It would almost seem as if the main 
question of the day were, What shall we eat 
and how shall we take our food? We have 
vegetarianism, Fletcherism, and other novel 
systems of dietetics and there are physiolog- 
ical sects who believe in one meal a day and 
others who hold that two at the most are 
sufficient. Those who are in doubt about 
the matter should read this sensible and 
well-considered work of Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, who does not believe in scientific 
starvation any more than he advises surfeit. 
This author is a high authority in his pro- 
fession, being a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and the Lord Chancellor’s Visitor in Lu- 
nacy. The present work is a revised and ex- 
panded version of the writer’s Presidential 
Address to the Section of Preventive 


Medicine at the meeting of the Royal 
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Institute of Public Health at Buxton, 
England, in July, 1908. It is a learned, 
attractive, and valuable brochure. 


Hapgood, George. Ready-Made Speeches. 12mo, 
pp. 186. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Co. 


Speech is silver, but after all, it is merely 
the silence which is golden turned into 
small change, for you can not buy a penny 
evening paper with a gold quarter-eagle, 
until the latter has been transmuted into 
silver or its baser equivalent. Mr. Hap- 
good has undertaken to furnish those 
who own nothing but golden silence with 
the silver currency of speech, and would 
thus abrogate the phrase ‘‘unaccustomed 
as I am, etc.” He furnishes set ad- 
dresses for all possible occasions from 
‘“‘the dedication of a flag-pole’’ to the 
‘“presentation of a watch to a young man”’ 
and the departure of a Christian minister 
to Europe. Any one who has read Samuel 
Johnson’s reports of the Parliamentary 
debates in London will come to the con- 
clusion that the great lexicographer had 

















LUTHER BURBANK, 


About whos? work a‘book his been written by 
David Starr Jordan and Vernon L. Kellogg, reviewed 
elsewhere. 


neither the agility of mind nor the sympa- 
thetic quality of impersonation which 
were needed to supply the gaps left in 
his memory in a time when stenographers 
did not exist. In these reports all was 
Johnson. There need therefore be no 
disrespect implied in saying that these 
‘‘ready-made speeches’’ are all Hapgood, 
and they still leave irrefragable and inex- 
pugnable the ancient maxim, ‘‘Silence is 
golden.” 


Jordan, David Starr and Kellogg, Vernon L. 
The Scientific Aspects of Luther Burbank’s Work. 
8vo, pp. 115. San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. 
$1.75 net. 

“To paint the lily’’ was looked upon 
‘‘as wasteful and ridiculous excess’’, by 
the poet, yet Mr. Burbank has done some- 
thing very like it in the variations which 
he has introduced by selection and special 
fertilization into some sections of the vege- 
table kingdom. The object of the work 
before us is to vindicate the scientific 


character of Mr. Burbank’s labor. The 
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President of Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity is an eminent naturalist and is wel! 
seconded in the present volume by his 
colleague, Professor Vernon Lyman Kel- 
logg. People have talked about Mr. Bur- 
bank as ‘‘a wizard’’ and treated his work 
as so much sleight of hand and more or 
less unjustifiable interference with the 
settled laws of nature. Here we see him 
defended as acting in accordance with 
Bacon’s dictum and overcoming, or rather 
varying, nature by obeying her. His 
whole life has been dedicated ‘‘to the 
study of how Nature does things,” says 
President Jordan, who is the author of the 
first section of the treatise, ‘‘Some Ex- 
periments of Luther Burbank’s Work,” 
while Professor Kellogg follows with an 
essay on ‘‘Scientific Aspects of Luther 
Burbank’s work.’’ The book is beauti- 
fully printed on fine paper and illustrated 
with thirty-seven tinted photographic re- 
productions. 


Kelly, Florence Finch. 
lustrated. 
Clurg Co. 


Key, Ellen. The Century of the Child. 8vo, pp. 
339. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


The old Roman satirist who declared 
that the greatest respect was due to chil- 
dren spoke to an audience who paid little 
attention to his words. Ellen Key, as the 
successor of Malthus and Harriet Mar- 
tineau, speaks out of a full heart in defense 
of those little ones who in the days of the 
two reformers mentioned were beaten, 
educated under the whip, and forced to 
labor so that the choicest products of the 
loom were often wet with the tears of chil- 
dren. As the author has made it her chief 
work in life to exalt woman rather in the 
sphere of wifehood and motherhood than 
of professional competition with men, so 
in one of the early chapters of this book 
she dwells upon the responsibilities of 
woman with regard to ‘‘the unborn race’”’ 
—that is, posterity. The chapter on 
‘‘Education,”’ 7.e., of the child, is full of 
concentrated wisdom. Ellen Key fully 
understands that every child has a cer- 
tain circle of individuality around him 
which no one has a right to invade, and 
the keystone principle of her advice to 
parents is contained in the following words: 

‘‘Try to leave the child in peace; inter- 
fere directly as little as possible; keep 
away all crude and impure impressions, 
but give all your care and energy to see 
that personality, life itself, reality in its 


simplicity and in its nakedness, shall all 
be means of training the child.”’ 


The Delafield Affair. II- 
I2mo, pp. 422. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 


These are wise and weighty words and 
seem well calculated to make mothers and 
fathers think. How wise also is her warn- 
ing against all impatience and fidgetiness 
in educating children. In a notable pas- 
sage in her chapter on ‘‘Soul Murder in 
Schools’? (an expression which we con- 
sider a little too sensational) she remarks 
of ‘‘the elementary school”’: 

“The system of instruction must as- 
sume that the children have breadth, re- 


pose, comprehensiveness, and capacity for 
individual action. All these qualities are 
destroyed by the present ‘hare-and-hound 
system and its endless abstractions. . . . 
Our age cries for personality; but it will 
ask in vain, until we let our children live 
and learn as personalities, until we allow 


(Continued on page 562) 
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If you are a Sportsman—Hunter, a, Motorist, Camper, Canoeist—you can not enjoy to the full the 


possibilities of your chosen sport without the information contained in our 456-page volume. The cover 
picture and the four pages shown are reduced in size through lack of space. It is far more than a mere 
catalog—it is by way of being a text book—full of information of the keenest interest to YOU which 
you can get in NO other way. We were aided in its peanaies by the personal experience and needs 
of the world’s famous Nimrods—the celebrated travelers and hunters who have penetrated the most 
remote corners of the wilderness of this and other continents. Our book is the final authority on the things 
YOU want to know, where to go, what to do, what to take, what to wear, and we want you to have it—free. 








It isn’t hunting alone—don’t forget thas. 
It’s fishing, canoeing, tramping, camping, 
motoring—any of the great sports in Na- 
ture’s big out o’ doors. For all of them 
we have information you can not get else- 
where—we have specialties you NEED but 
can not buy elsewhere—can’t even find out 
about else where—things which will rejoice 
your heart with their convenience—with 
the comfort they bring—with the sport 
which they make possible—sport which 
you couldn’t enioy if you didn’t know 
about them. 


That is what we have for you in our 456- 
page catalog. We have tried to combine 
all these things of absorbing interest to 
you in a book which you will treasure as 
long as you live. We have compiled for 
you the information which you need very 
badly at this minute but have not yet real- 
ized that you need it. You are bound to be 
one of our band of friends in time. But 
we want you NOW. It is inevitable that 
some warm friends of yours, interested in 
the same sport that you are, shall, sooner 
or later, insist that you write us about 


something you need to know. Then we will 
have made another life-long friend. We 
don’t want to wait for that-it might be 
two years away—perhaps more. We want 
to know you NOW and to have you know 
us NOW, for we can be of no end of ser- 
vice to youin the meantime. That is the 
purpose of this advertisement—to get this 
catalog—a piece of our personality—evi- 
dence of our value—concrete VALUE to 
you—in your hands, NOW—for as soon as 
we do we have made another friend—per- 
haps a customer—but surely a friend, 





Send for our catalog today. Cut out the coupon below and mail it 


tous NOW. Itisa valuable book and we want you to have it free 
and have it NOW. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
READE STREET, NEW YORK 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY °™ 


Please send your Free Catalog, expressage prepaid, to 


57 ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO., 57 Reade St., NEW YORK 





Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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A Special Refrigerator 
For Your Special Needs 


It is now the custom to plan for and ) 
build the refrigerator to fit the space 
most convenient to pantries and kitchs 
en—to provide an extra door for the 
ice chamber 80 that it can be iced 
from an outside porch. 


The 40-8 age *“* McCray Refrigerators in American 


Homes,” showing typical built-to-order work will 
be sent free upon request. 


MCCRAY | 
REFRIGERATORS! 


(heap things /rest:) 


because the air in. them i is 3 purified by by oe 
ing ice, caused by the 


This also dries the air 
80 that even matches or salt can be kept perfectly 
dry in this refrigerator. 

Your choice of sanitary linings: Opal-glass, 
(looks like white china—in. thick) porcelain 
tile, white enameled wood or odorless 
white wood. No zinc is ever used, as zine forms 
dangerous oxides that poison milk and other food. 
Can be arranged for icing from an outside porch 


if desired, 
Cut Down Your Ice Bills 


MeCray Refrigerators use less ine than other re. 
trigerators, because Melray walls are the thiek- 
est and best “ heat and cold proof” walls made. 
McCray Refrigerators of all sizes and styles are 
roy for immediate shipment. — Mer ean 
refrigerators for any purpose can be shipped three 
weeks after order is received. Every McCray is 
guaranteed to give lasting satisfaction. 
quest we will send you one of our illust sened unebes 
which explains why McCray Refrigerators are 
tter than other refrigerators and different 
from ordinary ice boxes. 


Tear this off as a reminder to request book. 
McCray Refrigerator ( 
900 Mill Street, Kendallville, Ind, 


Gentlemen :—P)ease send me your free refrigera- 
tor book checked belo 





kets. 
a. .47—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions, ete. 
. No, T1—For Florists. 














SEND FOR MY BOOK 


STRONG ARMS 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


in stamp: 
Send for my booklet resected 20 ‘Tones exer- 


cises lor developing and beautifying SHOULDERS, 
ARMS and HANDS without apparatus. Reg. price 25c 


Prof. ANTHONY BARKER 


Schoo) of Physica) Ou)ture 
46 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42d Street, New York 








BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


An absolutely harmless remedy for Sore Throat, 
Hoarseness, Coughing Spells, Bronchial and Lung 
Affections, Give immediate relief and their prompt 
use saves much inconvenience. SO years reputation. 
Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, 25 cents, so cents and 
$1.00 per box. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON 


Boston, Mars, 
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(Continued from page 560) 
them to have their own will, think their 


own thoughts, work out their own knowl- 
edge, form their own judgments. Or, to 


put the matter briefly, until we cease to 


suppress the raw material of personality 
in schools, vainly hoping later on in life 


to revive it again.” 

The words of this last sentence ought 
to be written in letters of gold in the hall 
of every college and the main class-room 
of every school. 


Keyser, Leander S. The Rational Test. Bible 
Doctrine in the Light of Reason. t12mo, pp. 189 


Philadelphia: Lutheran Publishing Society. 75 cents. 


Lane, J. Russell. The House Between the Trees. 
Illustrated. r2mo, pp. 356. Boston: C. M. Clark 
Publishing Co. 


Lees, Rev. G. Robinson. The Witness of the 
Wilderness—The Bedouin of the Desert. Their 


Origin, History, Home Life, Strife, Religion, and 


Superstitions. | m3 msg Relation to the Bible. Illus- 
trated. 12m ork: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


A Social and 
Boston: Houghton 


Lewis, Frank W. State Insurance: 
Industrial Need. 12mo0, pp. 233- 


Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 
Locke, WilliamJ. Septimus. ‘Illustrated. 12mo, 
Ppp. 315. New York: John Lane Co. $1.50. 


Poe, Edgar Allan, Last Letters of, to Sarah Helen 
Whitman. pened by James arrison. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


'P- 50. $2.50. 


Probably the love-affairs of no literary 


genius have been treated with greater 











From Raymond’s “ Story of Saranac.” 


| R. L. STEVENSON 'S COTTAGE AT SARANAC. 


liberty than have those of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Especially violent and contradictory have 
been the discussions regarding that chap- 
ter of his life which had to do with Sarah 
Helen Whitman. The present valuable 
collection of letters addrest to the Rhode- 
{sland poetess and published under the 
auspices of Poe’s alma mater, the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, ought to settle the contro- 
versy beyond a doubt. 

It is to be regretted that they are so 
fragmentary, but enough remains to show 
that a very real attachment certainly ex- 
isted between Poe and Mrs. Whitman, 
altho it never culminated in marriage. By 
a curious coincidence, the two were born 
on the same date and Mrs. Whitman’s 
maiden name, Power, was originally iden- 
tical with Poe. In Poe’s mind was a fanci- 
/ful, almost superstitious, belief regarding 
\the bond connecting himself and ‘‘ sweet 
Helen,”’’ as is illustrated in one of his letters: 
—‘‘T have never been able to shake from 
my soul the belief that my Destiny, for 
good or for evil, either here or hereafter, 
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is in some measure interwoven with your 


own.” Abundant evidences are not want. 
ing” of opposition on the part of Mrs. 
Whitman’s friends and relatives, and the 
final letter is little more than a despairing 
wail suggesting a rude awakening from 
cherished dreams. 

As to the literary character of this cor- 


respondence, it represents the outpour- 
ings of a poet. Wildly extravagant ex- 


pressions of endearment are mingled with 
gloomy forebodings and morbid self-dis- 


trust. In a word, it is a characteristic 
memorial and as such forms an appropriate 
contribution to the literature of the Poe 


centenary. 


Pratt, James Bissett, Ph.D. What is Pragma- 
tism? remo, pp. 254. New York: The Macmillan 

Ramsay, Rina. The Straw. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 

Ray, Anna Chapin The Bridge- aetiaain. r2mo, 
PP. 407. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1, 50. 


Raymond, Henry W. The Story of Saranac—A 
Chapter in Adirondack History. By o. New = York 
The Grafton Press. 


Rexford, Eben E. The Home Garden—A Book 


of Vegetable and Small-Fruit Growing, for the use of 
the Amateur Gardener. Iiustrated. 12mo, pp. 197. 
ee J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 


Rice, ale Young. Nirvana Days. 
159. Biew York. ‘McClure Co. 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts. 
Illustrated. i12mo, pp. 372. 


Merrill Co. $1.50. 


I2Mo, pp. 324. 
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The Man in Lower Ten. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs- 


George. Iblis in Paradise. Tilystrated. 
16mo. * Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Co. $1 
Sandeman, George. Uncle Gregory. 12mo, pp. 
284. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Schauffler, Robert Haven [Edited by]. Lin- 
coln’s Birthday. A Comprehensive View of Lin- 


coln, as given in the most Noteworthy Essays, Ora- 
tions and Poems, in Fiction and in Lincoln’s Own 


Ww ia Frontispiece. I2mo, pp. 386. New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1 net. 

Spearman, Frank H.; Martin, Harold; Palmer, 
F.S., Drysdale, William; and others. Adventures 
in Field and Forest. Jlustrated. 12mo, pp. 211. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 60 cents. 

Spoth, John Charles. A Knight in Homespun. 


Yustrated. i2mo, pp. 328. Boston: C. M. Clark 
Publishing 
Stalker, ate The Atonement. 12mo, 


138. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, $1 net. 


State and Local Taxation. Second International 
Conference. Under the Auspices of the International 


Tax Association, held at Toronto, Ontario, October 6- 


9. 1908. Addresses and Proceedings. 8vo, pp. 636. 
Columbus, Ohio: International Tax Association. 


Steel, Flora Annie. A Prince of Dreamers. 12m0, 
pp. 341. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
25. 


Sternberg, Charles H. The Life of a Fossil- 
Hunter. With an Introduction by Henry F Fairfield 


Illustrated. t2mo, pp. 2 ork 


Sony Vv Holt & Co. $t.60 net. 

In spite of its dry title, this recent ad- 
dition to the American Nature Series is a 
very readable book. In the introduction 
by Professor.H. F. Osborn of the American 
Museum of Natural History, the statement 
is made that it is the first life of a fossil- 
hunter ever written. Aside from its scien- 
tific value, the book serves as a reminder 
of the great debt we owe to the man of 
science. 

No hunter of live game ever tracked his 
prey with more eager enthusiasm than has 
Professor Sternberg the fossil remains of the 
prehistoric monsters that were once lords of 
creation. He admits that all the pleasures 
of the chase have been his, due to his imag- 
ination breathing life into ‘‘the valley of 
dry bones.’’ His has been a life also rich 
in association with the greatest scientists of 
the age—Alexander Agassiz, Cope, Von 
Ziitel, and others. By his rich finds in 
Kansas, the Bad Lands of Montana, the 
Oregon Desert, and Texas, Professor 

(Continued on page 564) 
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The great weight of scientific opinion throughout the world is 
hostile to the use of all artificial preservatives in food products, as being 
}) in themselves harmiul and as making possible the employment of un- 


wholesome materials and unsanitary practices. 
1 Benzoate of Soda is a tasteless, odorless product of coal tar, medi- 
cinally used for many diseases. It is a drug, not a food. 
A few scientists have announced—after brief experimentation upon | 
| healthy young men—that a limited quantity of Benzoate of Soda, ad- 
ministered during the experimental period, caused the subjects of the 
experiment no apparent injury. This but adds one more opinion on 
this subject. 
There is no evidence anywhere that ordinary people, elderly 
sons, growing children and those who may have even slight impair- 
ment of health, may take indefinite quantities of this drug, or that any 
one may take it for an indefinite period without danger. 
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No manufacturer who uses good, sound, fresh ralp 
material, maintains sanitary premises and requires 


neatness in his work-people, needs to _ use Benzoate of 
Soda or any other artificial preserbatibe. 
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Manufacturers using Benzoate of Soda state its presence upon the 
{abels of their products, because the Law compels them to do so—but 
the statements are always hidden in small type as obscurely placed as 


possible—a fact which, in itself, is a reflection upon the use of the | 

substance, 
The use of any drug with which to embalm the food supply of the 

country is unnatural, unnecessary and unjustifiable. 

Heinz ‘‘57 Varieties’’—like the products of many | 

other reputable and high class establishments—are pre- 

pared without Benzoate of Soda or any other artificial | 

{ 


preserbatibe, and may be purchased anylvhere with 
absolute confidence in their purity, goodness and keep- 


ing quality. 


The public may choose for itself what kind of foods it will eat. 


If you wish to avoid prepared foods that have been drugged, read all 
there is printed on every food label. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


Members of the American (Manufacturers) Association tor the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
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18 Not a matter of cost to you. {tis 
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of the best materials for Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the skill of experts 
who bake nothing but Uneeda 
Biscuit ; by the perlect cleanliness 


and appliances of great bakeries 


built expressly to bake Uneeda 
Biscuit: and, finally, by the per- 
Sect protection of a package that: 
excludes all dust and moisture. 
All this has resulted in quality 
out of all proportion to the price. 
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A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 5b2) 
Sternberg has made discoveries of incalcu- 


\able value, while his choice specimens not 


only grace the leading museums of our 
OWN country, but those of Great Britain 


and the Continent as well. 
These notes portray both the bright and 


the dark side of the fossil-hunter’s profes- 
sion. They are extremely fascinating and 


not too technica) to prove enjoyable to the 


lay reader. 


Towne, William E. Health and Wealth from 
Within. How to Apply New Thought to the Attain- 
ment of Health, Success, and the Solving of Every- 


day Problems, Frontispiece. samo, pp. 15». Hol- 
yoke, Mass.: Elizabeth Towne. 
Veorhies, Felix. Acadian Reminiscences—With 
the. Tnie Story of Bvangeline. ntroduction by 
16mo, Pp. 


Andrew orpe. Illustrated. 107. 
Boston: The Palmer Co 


Wales, Hubert. Hilary Thornton. r2mo, pp. 


6. Boston: ana Estes & Co. $1.50. 


Waller, Mary E. Qur Benny. ama, pp. 102. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1 net. 


Whitlock, Brand. Abraham _Lincoin. The 
Beacon Biographies, Boston. Small, Maynard & Co, 
50 cents. 

The Lincoln centenary has filled the 
book-market with a wealth of Lincoln 
literature, and while all are familiar with 
the salient facts regarding the ideal Amer- 
ican, one can not be reminded too often 
of the meaning of his sad, isolated, splendid 


life. To carry out the policy of the Beacon 
Biographies—namely, to provide a brief, 
condensed narrative—Mr. Whitlock has had 
to grapple with the difficult task of elimina- 
tion. To omit the less important facts in 
a life whose every act was significant 
requires some degree of skill. The present 
small volume bears witness that the author 
has done his work creditably. Good 
judgmént has been shown in the selec- 
tion of material which, while scarcely new, 
is presented in attractive form. 

The picturesque rail-splitting period, the 
brilliant Lincoln-Douglas debates, char- 
acterized as ‘‘the battle of the giants,” 
the agonizing years as war president, and 
the final martyrdom—these and other 
phases of Lincoln’s life form a series of 
graphic pictures. Emphasis is laid upon 
the character of the man throughout— 
his simplicity, shrewd understanding of his 
fellow men, and the love that enabled him 
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Every successful man knows the busi- 
ness building value of impressive station- 
ery. The problem is to get the impressive 
quality at a price that permits its unlim- 
ited use. 

Construction Bond solves the problem. 
It has the qualities that get business. It 
is sold in case lots only, direct to respon- 
sible printers and lithographers, never 
through jobbers. Because of its quality 
and this economical method of distribu- 
tion, it has become the Standard of Value 
in Business Correspondence Paper. It 


Makes Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price 


W. E. WROE & CoO. 


302 Michigan Boulevard Chicago 


You need it and you can afford it in your business. 
Ask any high grade printer or lithographer for 
Construction Bond and if you have any difficulty 
write us on your business letterhead for samples of all 
weights, colors and finishes. We will tell you a 
printer and lithographer who will supply you. Write 
now if you want to. No postals, please. 


to bear ridicule and abuse with almost 
divine forgiveness. 

This little book serves as a valuable 
introduction to more exhaustive works on 
the same subject. It is supplemented 
with an excellent photogravure of Lincoln, 
a chronological record of the principal 
events in his career, and a bibliography 
(for use in more extended research. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


A Mian’s Sonz 


By Brian YooxEr 


Sweetheart, love me dearly— 
Why need you struggle 90; 


Keep the kiss you mean for me. 
Hide the heart I know? 


All your truth and purity ; 
Into love are grown— 
Sweetheart, love me dearly 


While to-day’s our own! 


Sweetheart, love me truly, 


And all good dreams are true— 
Life and Death are little things 


Jn the light of you. 


Only let your wanderings 
Keep me strong and sure— 


Sweetheart, love me truly 


While our days endure. 


—Harper’s Magazine (April). 


Prisoners of Winter 
By FRANCES CHESTERTON (WiFE oF G. K. C.) 


Our very souls are sick with vain desire, 
With imprecation of the loitering spring. 


Why halt her footsteps on her seaward way! 


Have English woods for her no welcoming? 


Fast are we bound in misery and iron, 


Pale prisoners guarded, dead or half-asleep, 
Waiting to hear the magic of the wind 
When from the west her doubtful footsteps creep; 


Creep up the cliffs and up the white high roads ° 


Up the long fields and by the wind-swept downs, 
Over the clouded tops and hidden streams, 


Until they reach the dark, expectant towns, 


Why comes she not? Why is she tarrying? 
The children call to her in English lanes, 


Will she not answer to the whispering reeds, 
In quick’ning leaves, in prompt and pattering rains? 


When will her breath go forth o’er land and sea? 
When shall her greenness ease our straining eyes? 


Has she forgot us? Is she dreaming yet 
In some deep glade of unknown paradise? 


Nay, but she comes. And we shall know her sign; 
Faith brings the violets to the woods afar; 
Hope wears the blue-bell as her loyal crown; 
And Love has strewn the road with Bethlehem's 
Star. 
—W estminster Gazette (London, March 2). 





Grandmither, Think Not I Forget 


By Wiira Sipert CATHER 


Grandmither, think not I forget, when I come back 


to town, 

An’ wander the old ways again, an’ tread them up 
and down. 

I never smell the clover-bloom, nor see the swallows 
pass, 


Without I mind how good ye were unto a little lass. 
I never hear the winter rain a-pelting all night through 
Without I think and mind me of how cold it falls on 
you. 
And if I come not often to your bed beneath the 
thyme, 
Mayhap ’tis that I’d change wi’ ye, and gie my bed 
for thine, 
Would like to sleep in thine. 


I never hear the summer winds among the roses blow, 

Without I wonder why it was ye loved the lassie so. 

Ye gave me cakes and lollipops and pretty toys a 
store,— 

I never thought I should come back and ask ye now 
for more. 

Grandmither, gie me your still, white hands, that lie 
upon your breast, 

For mine do beat the dark all night and never find 
me rest; 
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out $301.00 in two weeks. Rev. Crawford 
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They grope among the shadows, an’ they beat the 
cold black air, 

They go seekin’ in the darkness, an’ they never find 
him there, 

They never find him there. 

Grandmither, gie me your sightless eyes, that I may 
never see 

His own a-burnin’ full 0’ love that must not sins for 
me. 

Grandmither, gie me your peaceful lips, white as the 
kirkyard snow, 

For mine be tremblin’ wi’ the wish that he must never 
know. 

Grandmither, gie me your clay-stopt ears, that I 
may never hear 

My lad a-singin’ in the night when I am sick wi’ fear; 

A-singin’ when the moonlight over a’ the land is 
white— 

Ah, God! I'll up an’ go to him a-singin’ in the night, 

A-callin’ in the night. 


Grandmither, gie me your clay-cold heart that has 
forgot to ache, 

For mine be fire within my breast and yet it can not 
break. 

Wi’ every beat it's callin’ for things that must not be— 

An’ can ye not let me creep in an’ rest awhile by ye? 

A little lass afeard o’ dark slept by ye years agone— 

An’ she has found what night can hold ’twixt sun- 
down an’ the dawn! 

So when I plant the rose an’ rue above your grave 
for ye, 

Ye'll know it’s under rue an’ rose that I would like 
to be, 

That I would like to be. 

—Quoted from ‘‘ April Twilights’’ in McClure’s Mag- 

azine (April). 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
SOME NEW CLEVELAND REMINISCENCES 


GrovER CLEVELAND’s keen insight into current 
events and political movements has recently been 
illustrated by some interesting personal recollections. 
A recent writer, Jesse Lynch Williams, who enjoyed 
a long intimate acquaintance with the ex-President, 
has gathered some reminiscences from his records 
for publication. He comments upon Mr. Cleveland’s 
humor, sympathy, and simple friendliness, and on 
Mr. Williams 


found him, however, a most inspiring listener 


his aversion to needless conversation. 
“with 
a flattering manner of regarding you while talking, 
as if your views upon the topic of conversation were 


” 


quite as worthy of attention as his own. 


As an illustration of this characteristic trait, Mr. 


Williams sketches the following dramatic incident in 
The American Magazine : 


On the afternoon that President McKinley was 
shot at Buffalo, Mr. Cleveland was fishing with a 
friend in a small lake in the Berkshires. At about 
sunset a man was seen rowing rapidly out toward 
the ex-President’s boat. ‘‘Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Cleve- 
land,’’ he shouted as he drew within call, ‘‘ President 
McKinley has been assassinated.” The ex-President 
did not start. He simply looked at the stranger, too 
much amazed by this bolt out of the blue to say 
anything. 

The man came nearer. ‘‘I tell you,” 
panting from his rapid rowing, “‘ 
has been shot—killed!”’ 

Mr. Cleveland scrutinized the stranger a moment 
in grave silence, betraying nothing of what he thought 
or felt. Then making a sign to show that he had 
heard and appreciated what the man wished to say, 


he repeated, 
President McKinley 
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his gaze dropt to his line again, tho of course he was 
not thinking of fishing now. 

The bearer of bad tidings looked at the apparently 
stolid figure of the silent fisherman. ‘‘You don’t 
seem to be much excited about it,’’ he muttered, and, 
putting about, rowed slowly to shore. 

Mr. Cleveland waited a little while, still in pro- 
found silence, then thoughtfully reeling in his line he 
merely said to his friend, ‘‘Well, I guess we may as 
well go.’’ On the way to shore he disjointed his rod 
in his careful, deliberate manner, put it in the case, 
saying nothing. 

At the landing he was met by the nearest local 
correspondent for a certain New-York newspaper, also 
quite excited and not a little embarrassed by his un- 
welcome assignment. ‘‘I’m sorry to trouble you, 
sir,’’ he said, ‘‘but my paper wants me to get two 
hundred words from you on the assassination of the 
President.” 

Mr. Cleveland at first shook his head. ‘‘Say this,” 
he finally answered, ‘‘ that in common with all decent, 
patriotic American citizens I am so horrified by this 
report that I am unable to say anything.” Then 
turning hastily away he drove off with his friend, and 
for some time said nothing even to him as the car- 
riage jolted over the hilly roads and the sunset faded. 
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Then suddenly, as if they had been talking all the 
time, he said aloud, ‘‘Well, it may not be true.” 
Presently he added, ‘‘It may be true that he has been 
shot, it may not be true that he has been killed.” 
After that there was still a longer silence until finally 
just before the end of the drive—it was now quite 
dark—he began to talk (and note the extraordinary 
prescience of the conclusion he reached as a result of 
his slow, silent brooding upon the momentous tidings): 
First of all, he said, if the report were true, the thing 
could hardly have been done by a disappointed office- 
seeker as in the case of ‘‘poor Garfield,”’ for the cir- 
cumstances at the time were not such as to make that 
very probable. Nor, he explained, was it very likely 
that labor troubles could have been the immediate 
cause; there were no strikes of importance on at the 
time. Other possible agencies were passed in review 
and cast aside as possible but hardly probable. ‘‘So,” 
he added quietly, but with the divination of a seer of 
old, ‘tif McKinley has been shot there is no other 
explanation than that it has been by the hand of 
some foreign anarchist."’. And within a few hours 
he was reliably informed that this precisely was the 
case! 


Mr. Cleveland’s early recognition of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s political ability also emphasizes another phase 
of his alert analytical mind. Mr. George F. Parker, 
his official biographer, gives the following incident in 
McClure’s Magazine for April. Mr. Cleveland said 
to Mr. Parker immediately after the accession of 
Mr. Roosevelt to the Presidency: 


‘‘Roosevelt is the most perfectly equipped and the 
most effective politician thus far seen in the Presi- 
dency. Jackson, Jefferson, and Van Buren were not, 
for a moment, comparable with him in this respect. 
When I was Governor he was still a very young man 
and only a member of the Assembly; but it was clear 
to me, even thus early, that he was looking to a public 
career; that he was studying political conditions 
with a care that I had never known any man to show; 
and that he was firmly convinced that he would some 
day reach prominence. I must, however, confess 
that I never supposed that the Presidency would come 
within the scope of his aspirations so early in life.” 


The writer adds: 


In October, 1907, in the course of conversation, 
I told this anecdote to Mr. Richard Olney, in Boston, 
and he exclaimed: 

‘Oh, I can beat that! I know of an occasion when 
Mr. Cleveland exprest this opinion long before his 
talk with you.” 

When I asked for particulars, Olney said: 

‘In 1893, when the question of choosing a President 
of the Civil Service Commission. was presented to 
the Cabinet—every member of which was in favor 
of the promotion of Mr. Roosevelt, then a member 
of that body—President Cleveland was strongly op- 
posed to this action, and said: ‘‘I want to tell you 
gentlemen now that you are making a mistake. I 
have known this young man Roosevelt since 1883, 
and I tell you that, without exception, he is the most 
ambitious man and the most consummate politician 
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Ihave ever seen. However, as you all favor his nom- 
ination I will not oppose it’ I only want you to bear 
my words in mind.. The time will come when you 
will see that I am right.” 


AS THE ENGLISH SEE MRS. TAFT 


Some pleasing pictures of the new mistress of the 
White House are given to us by an English writer 
in M.A. P., thus: 


Few American Presidents’ wives have come to take 
up the onerous duties of mistress of the White House 
with better qualifications than has Mrs. William H. 
Taft. She has had a great deal of experience of public 
life, and is a hostess of marked ability. Her knowl- 
edge of the White House, too, is alreacy extensive, 
for when she was a child she stayed there a good deal, 
owing to the fact that her father was the legal part- 
ner of President Hayes. Mrs. Taft is very musical, 
and possesses a keen sense of humour, two attributes 
that are indispensable in a hostess, and she is also 
much interested in the arts and in literature, while 
as a linguist she has few equals in the United States. 
Her favorite book, by the way, is Jane Austen’s 
‘*Pride and Prejudice.” 

The new President owes no small amount of his 
great success to his clever wife, and she has always 
been of the opinion that he would do great things in 
the world. Asked some time ago if she wished Mr. 
Tatt to become President, she replied in the affirma- 
tive, and when questioned as to who first thought 
of him for the office, she replied at once: ‘‘] did!’’ 
‘When did you think of it?’’ was the next question. 
‘‘When I was somewhere about sixteen,” said Mrs. 
Taft. Here we have a pleasing picture of a woman’s 
devoted belief in a man; and that that man’s success 
is largely due to her is rather to his credit than other- 
wise. 


A RAILROAD CAR 


Many remarkable stories have been told of James 
J. Hill and his rough-and-ready methods in dealing 
with the thousands of men on his railroads before he 


retired from active service. Often cyclonic in the 


vigor and suddenness with which he discharged men 
from important positions, he was also almost equally 
swift in showing his favor. A writer in the Satur- 
day Evening Post gives two graphic instances of 


these traits. We read: 


One cold winter night a short, heavily built man, 
wrapt in a huge, fur-lined overcoat, dropt off a 
freight-train at a little way-station in Montana. His 
cap was pulled down about his face, the lower part of 
which was covered with a bushy and grizzled beard. 
He looked the part of a burly and prosperous ranch- 
owner. The visitor walked about the little frame 
station, his keen eyes surveying through the windows 
the alert, young agent busy about the telegraph-key. 
Presently he entered the waiting-room and, as the 
agent looked up, peremptorily turned the knob of the 
door leading into the agent’s private quarters. The 
door was locked. 

‘‘T want to come in, 
out here.” 

‘‘Against the rules to allow outsiders inside,” 
the agent answered. 

‘But I’m cold, I say.” 

‘‘Wait a minute.” 

The agent came out into the waiting-room, bring- 
ing with him a comfortable arm-chair, which he placed 
close to the cast-iron stove. ‘‘Sit down here,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’ll poke up the fire.” In the midst of this 
process the agent suddenly dropt the poker and 
darted back into his private reserve. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ growled the surly man in 
the fur coat. 

‘My call,’’ snapt back the agent. Presently, 
the fire roaring, the agent picked up the coal-scuttle 
and went out, leaving the door open behind him. 
The man in the fur coat promptly rose and closed it. 
Instantly it was thrown open by the agent. ‘‘I.et it 
alone,” he said, with a suspicious glance; ‘‘can’t 
hear the call if it’s shut.’’ Once more inside his little 
coop the agent looked up as the old man asked: 

‘How's business?” 


he said gruffly ‘‘it’s too cold 
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‘Rotten. Mostly east-bound empties through | : 
here.”’ THE 
‘‘What’s the matter?’’ 
‘‘Ranchers around here»can get a better rate by 
driving thirty miles across country.” 4 > 
‘The men who run this road must be a set of * 
chumps.” 
“They are. If we had a forty-cent rate we could 


get ten carloads a week out of this station in the 
season.”” j 

‘*Must be pretty lonesome for a young fellow. Any 
pretty girls close by?’’ 

‘‘Excuse me,” said the agent, sitting down; ‘‘I’ve 
got to make out my report.” 

The east-bound passenger came along shortly and 
the man in the fur coat boarded it. When the next 
pay-day came around the young agent got an en- 
tirely unexpected ten-dollar raise. With it came a 
notice from the general freight department that a 
forty-cent rate on beef cattle, effective April 1, was 
established. Then some one told him that his un- 
identified visitor had been ‘‘Yim Hill’’—as the 
Norwegian settlers call him—creator of the Great 
Northern Railroad system and uncrowned emperor 
of the Northwest. And within two years the agent 
was called in to the general office at St. Paul and be- 
‘came one of the officials of the general freight de- 
partment. 


The second picture is not as inspiring. To quote: 

Another man, now serving as an executive officer 
in a large Chicago corporation, went to St. Paul to fill 
.. place very close to the supreme head of the Great 
Northern system. As a protection against the sud- 
den changes of climate common in that region he 
insisted on a contract for one year ata fixt and very 
handsome salary. For several months the sun shone 
brightly. The new man was doing a lot of interesting 
and important work, and Mr. Hill had had no visible 
or audible fault to find with him. Then, one morn- 
ing, no unfinished business was put on his desk for 
handling; the other officials with whom he was ac- 
customed to work shook their heads when he asked 
for an explanation. He put himself in the way of his 
chief, but apparently he had become invisible. There- 
after, until his contract expired, he sat each day dur- 
ing business hours at his desk, drawing his salary 
regularly, but cut off entirely from any participation 
in the business. 


A FORGOTTEN HERO OF SLAVERY DAYS 


RECENTLY an old, destitute, and friendless man 


died by his own hand in a Washington garret. Some 


fifty years ago he wrote a book which eventually had 
almost as much in iuence on the slavery agitation 
of the day as did ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ or John 


Brown’s raid. His book also became a real factor in 


promoting the election of Lincoln. Both the book 
and its author have for many years, however, been 


almost entirely forgotten. Only the tragic ending of 


the one-time famous antislavery propagandist has 
served to recall his memory and the significent part 
his book played. A writer in the Springfield Re- 
publica rehearses the interesting life of Hinton 
Rowan Helper and tells of the episode of his book, 
the ‘‘Impending Crisis.’"’ To quote: 

The book did not attract much attention until late 
in 1859, when the 36th Congress assembled. John 
Brown had been hanged in Virginia on December 2, 
and excitement on account of his raid was still intense, 
especially in the South. The House had been 
carried by the Republicans and the leading candi- 
date for speaker was John Sherman of Ohio. The 
storm broke after the first ballot, when Mr. Grow of 
Pennsylvania withdrew in favor of Mr. Sherman, 
whereupon a Southern member offered a resolution 
that no representative who had indorsed the insur- 
rectionary book, Helper’s ‘‘Impending Crisis,’’ was 
fit to be the Speaker of the House. In the long and 
sensational contest that followed, resulting finally in 
Mr. Sherman’s defeat and the election of Mr. Pen- 
nington of Pennsylvania, Helper’s book was con- 
stantly under discussion and the advertisement it 
received rapidly increased its circulation throughout 
the North to astonishing dimensions. Before the 
session of the House, the book had attracted the atten- 
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NEW INVEN Y ION! | publican congressmen who had given the book thus 
| circulated their written approval had been Mr. Sher- 





| tion of antislavery agitators, who had caused a con- 
densed edition to be printed, and among several Re- 


man, who had not taken the pains, however, to read it. 
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} It was the speakership contest that really made the 


book known to the nation, and Mr. Sherman's de- 
feat because of his indorsement of it, by proxy, was 
the first important effect it had upon American his- 
tory, 

When prest the Republican leaders in Con- 
gress were of course unable to-indorse the book in ail 
particulars, owing to its unfortunate abuse of slave- 
owners and its threats of violent action on the part 
of the non-slave-holding population of the South. 


Mr. Sherman wrote to his brother that his indorse- 
ment ‘‘was a thoughtless, foolish, unfortunate act.”’ 
For Mr. Helper had inserted many highly emotional 
and incendiary passages, of which the following are 
illustrations: 

“Our own banner is inscribed: No cooperation 
with them in religion: no affiliation with them in 
Society; no recognition of proslavery men except as 
rufhans, outlaws, and criminals. 

“It is our honest conviction that all the proslavery 
slave-holders deserve at once to be reduced toa parallel 
with the basest criminals that lie fettered within the 
cells of our public prisons. 

“S\ave-holders are more criminal than common 
murderers. 

‘‘Our plan is to make wai openly or secretly upon the 
property of slave-holdess and their abettors; not for 
its destruction if that can be avoided, but to con- 
vert it to the use of the slaves. If it can not be thus 
converted, we advise its destruction. Teach the 
slaves to burn their masters’ buildings, to kill their 
cattle and hogs, etc.” 

The Southern feeling against the book was, indeed, 
so intense that, in 1860, the police law for Baltimore, 
as now quoted by The Sun of that city, contained 
this proviso: 
indorser or approver of the Helper book shall be ap- 
pointed to any office under said board.’ The Mary- 
land court of appeals declared the clause unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that being a ‘“black Republican,” 
or indorser of the Helper book, was not a crime 
known to Maryland Jaws, but the court added: ‘‘If 
the Helper book be an inflammatory appeal to the 
passions of the servile portions of our population, 
it is (if it shall deem it expedient to do so) for the 
Legislature to prescribe the punishment for such 
white persons as shall be convicted of having it in 
their possession.” 

lt was made a crime in the South to circulate the 
book, and one Methodist clergyman went to prison 
for violating the law directed against it. But its 
circulation in those States would have availed 
nothing for the furtherance of Helper’s real purpose, 
owing to the fact that the poor whites were almost 
universally i!literate. Written to arouse them to a 
sense of the injury slave labor did to their interests, 
and with no sympathy whatever for the blacks 
themseives, the book fell on sterile soil in a region 
where those who should have been reached by it could 
neither read nor write. The historian Rhodes has 
said of the book’s economic argument: ‘‘The rea- 
soning, supported as it was by a mass of figures, 
could not be gainsaid. Had the poor white been able 
to read and comprehend such an argument, slavery 
would have been doomed to destruction, for cer- 
tainly seven out of ten in the slave States were non- 
slave-holding whites.” Slavery would not only have 
been doomed to destruction through the politica) 
action of the non-slave-holding whites themselves, 


had those whites been educated enough to read and 


comprehend Helper’s economic argument, but in all | 


probability the civil war would have been avoided 
and slavery abolished purely through peaceful means. 
For without the support of the whites who owned 
no slaves, the slave-holding aristocracy could not 
have made war for a single day. The rank and file 
of the Confederate armies for four terrible years 


were composed of those “‘poor whites’’ whom 


Helper vainly tried to reach with an unanswerable | 


appeal to their true economic interests. 


But the book had an effect in the North which | 


probably no one had anticipated. Its enormous 
circulation during the year 1860 did a work in mold- 


ing public opinion that had been impossible for such | 


a book as ‘‘Uncle Tom's Cabin.’’ As Rhodes says: 


“Tt proved a potent Republican document, especially | 


‘*Provided that no black Republican or } 











A Portable Home 
For the Summer 


Don’t sacrifice the comforts of your home 


when you 80 away forthesummer, Buy a Spring- 

field Portable House, and you can enjoy all 
the eae 7 open of your own wherever you 
may be, You avoid the rush and i the bustle of a 


big hotel, You can go where you couldn’t find a 
good hotel. And compared with the high rental 
you’d have to pay fora ly comfortable house, 


the cost is inconsiderable. 
Secure and Weather-Proof 


You can get a portable house of any size, uny number of rooms, 
arranged to suit you, finished and decorated ac cording to your 
wishes, Ship it anywhere yon want to go. Three unskilled men 
can erect it in a few hours without the slightest difficulty. And 
you're sure of a © home fi 





the summer, 

When the summer is over, the house can easily be dismantled, 
erated and shipped home to be stored until the next summer. Go 
where you will—a new place every year—and live eormfortab)y in 
your own home, The illustration shows just one of the many 
styles of summer cottages we build, Write for our catalog, It 
shows pictures of our houses and other buildings, quotes prices, 
and tells how our houses are built. 


The Springfield Portable House Co. 
532-524 Alien St,, Springtleld, Mass, 
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pressing bills every moment you use th 
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Water for Your 
Country Home 


You may have every 
convenience of a city, 
) water supply in your YZ 


—plenty of wa. 
ter delivered 
System of 


Water Supply 
5 ee elevated tank to leak, 

( cite thedon o danke or ovadoes 
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ain the ground and water is deliver- 

{ E{ Complete plants are furnished, in- 
cluding tank, pump and all. No 
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outfit, and up, according to the re- 
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in the doubtful States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Illinois, where it was easier to arouse 
sympathy for the degraded white man than for the 
opprest negro.” Thus the book, while exaspera- 
ting the ruling class in the South without reaching the 
Southern audience it was intended for, helped power- 
fully in the North to turn against slavery many people 
who had in the past been disposed to take the slave- 
holder's side. And in doing that, Helper’s book 
became a real factor in promoting the election of 
Lincoln. 










See How Little it Costs to Have 
A Shower Bath in Your Home A a 


You are missing much if your bath-room is without a shower. 
In the first place, a morning shower is wonderfully bracing, And 
when you are tired—after a day’s work—after outdoor sport and 
exercise—it ‘‘ puts you right” quicker than anything else. Next,a 
shower is the only 3p er bath, as it is the only one in which you 
use continually fresh, clean water. Lastly, a shower gives a most 
satisfying tone of luxury and completeness to your bath-room. 




















TRADE MARK 


A WOMAN REFORMER IN CHINA 


THERE is a woman’s paper published in Peking, 
which, tho not Christian in tone, is fighting for 


the reforms that are championed by the missionary, 
It is edited by Mrs. Chang, who, says Mrs. meee. 
Goodrich in the Chicago Interior, ‘is no mean com- 
peer of the women of the West, who have been fore- 
runners in the battle for the advancement of their 
sisters.’” She should have a first place in China's 
awakening, says this writer, for she is foremost among 





Portable Shower is Onty $10.75 


i This model No. 5004 is a handsome, solidly-built shower that 
Will last years, The metal parts are all of the best high grade 
brass, heavily nickel-plated ; curtains are of the best ouality, and 

In 


e tubing is better than any that you probably ever saw. 
every way our showers are fitted to fine bath rooms. 


WE SEND IT ON TRIAL 


This is our offers If your dealer doesn’t carry it, we 
will ship you one prepaid, on receipt of price: if, after 
ten days’ use, you are willing to do without it, return 
it at our expense and we will refund your money, 
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bath-room accessories) are noted in four 


continents for their beauty and merit. Yet 
their prices are surprisingly moderate. 


Send for Free Booklet 
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those who are ‘‘doing most to lay bare the cruel 
wrongs from which many women suffer, to voice the 







call for reform, and to arouse the nation to the impera- 
tive need of education for women and girls.”” A 








sketch of her is given in these words. 
Her father was an Official at the South who, having 
no son, educated her as ii she had been aboy. Later 


she herself became the wife of an official. Her pre- 
vious education, wholly Chinese, her knowledge of 


official life, and travel and residence in severa) difier- 
ent provinces, have given her experience and a know}- 
edge of affairs unique for a Chinese lady. Her 


lmisband dying and leaving her with one son, she 
determined to devote her fortune and her life to help- 


ing China become a strong nation, That could only 
come about, she felt, through the uplift of the women; 

and so, three years ago, she started The Peking NURSERY DISCIPLINE LONG LIF Aetata be 
Woman's Paper, which is published daily, Sundays Hints on Early Education and Nursery Oisciptine Briet, cimple AR oe ye Find aieg k 


not excepted. ramo, cloth. 60 cents, Dr. Kintzing. 12mo, cloth. $1.0 net» by mail, $1.10. 
Among China’s women one often sees faces both | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK) FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


attractive and pretty, tho few could be called LITHIA 


beautiful, because the soul within has no light burn- 
ing, and seldom is there a face that has a story to 

Js Successtully Employed by the Profession in the Treatment of Inflam- 
mation of the Bladder, Albuminuria, Brights Disease and Uric Acid 


tell. Christianity has already made radiant a goodly 
Conditions. The Long Experience and Many Carefully 


number of faces, and is painting thereon many a 
Conducted Experiments of These Well-Known Medical 
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And How To 








story, and will paint more and more, But Mrs. 
Chang has come in contact with Christianity but very 
little, and rather resents the idea that one needs to 
be a Christian in order to advocate progress and 
teform. Nevertheless her face, altho plain, so 
shines with modest fearlessness, intelligence, feeling 
and benevolence—qualities hitherto rarely seen in 
China save among Christians—she might easily be 
taken for one. It is the kind of a face that meant 
death to the owner the Boxer year. ‘The word ‘‘char- 
acter,’’ meaning the composite of personal qualities 
both native and acquired, is not found as yet in the 





Chinese language, but Mrs. Chang’s face can be said 
tohave ‘‘character.” She isalady of about fifty years 
of age, womanly and refined in manner. Her un- 
bound feet, evidently at one time comprest, prove 
that she practises what she preaches when she urges 


Men Entitle Their Opinions to Consideration. 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., Hx-Pres. American Medical Association, 
late Pres. and Prof. of Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Rich- 


, Va.- ‘In Uric Acid Gravel, and, indeed in diseases genera)ly dependent 


upon all women the duty of walking on ‘' heaven- 
given feet’’ instead of the “‘ lily feet.’’ 


upon a Uric Acid Diathesis, it is a remedy of e prning g 4 potency. Many 


years experience in its use only confirm the good opinion | have so often ex- 
pressed in regard to it.’’ 


Sraeme M. Hammond, M. D., Prof. of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
! System tn the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: ‘In all 
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tity of urine and in eliminating the Albumen. ’’ 


‘ > 
ea t S Robert Battey, M. D., Rome, Ga., Suggester of Battey's Operation: ‘T 
AVS in my practice for three years past, in 
used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER cases of Chronic Inflammation of the 


r4 wor Bladder, whether induced by Stone, by enlarged prostate in the aged or from 
ey “ iia ‘ other causes; L have secured excellent results from its use. ”” 
of the thritty. 
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Because of its delicate, 


emollient, sanative, antisep- 


tic properties derived from 
Cuticura, united with the 


purest of saponaceous in- 
gredients and most refresh- 


ing of flower odours, Cuti- 
cura Soap is unrivalled for 
cleansing, preserving and 
purifying the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands, for dispel- 
ling itching, irritation and 
inflammation and prevent- 
ing clogging of the pores, 
the cause of many disfigur- 
ing facial eruptions. 

Guaranteed absolutely pure and 


may be used from the hour of birth. 
Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 

Charterhouse 8q.; Faria, 6 Rue de la Paix; Austra- 

Sites Man Haag eds Bilt B. K,Paul 
ruya, Ltd., Tokio: So, Africa, Lennon Lid. Cope 
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Superior to all others for 
Safety, Comfort, rability 
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ou the for the 

east money. sizes and 
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save you money. 
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reform the method of conducting betrothals so that 
they will end in congenial marriages. We read 


further: 

The progressives are all agreed that the choice 
ought to be made by the young people themselves, 
but the best way to bring about an acquaintance in 
the present state of society is a very serious question. 
The most interesting thing in the ordinary issue, 
aside from the items which reveal Chinese life, is the 
editorial or opening article, frequently contributed. 
This is the real mirror which reflects what China’s 
new woman is thinking about and striving after. 
One realizes how the whole world is kin, as the in- 
tensity of a woman's feelings is revealed in every 
article. The women of the West have learned to 
express themselves with comparative outward com- 
posure, but these Chinese women, in spite of their 
Teputation for immobility, fairly revel in vivid Ori- 
ental expressions. 

Mrs. Chang declares that it is her aim to keep 
prominently before the public four great topics: 
Education of women, women’s rights, natural feet, 
and the breaking off from the opium habit. We are 
told that ‘the foundation of all strong, victorious 
nations is the education of its girls and women.” 
‘Educate the girls, teach them hygiene and physiol- 
ogy, and they will demand the right to walk through 
life on their own heaven-given feet instead of hobbling 
like cripples all through life on so-called lily feet.” 
Very frequent and very earnest are the articles plead- 
ing for ‘‘equal rights with men,”’ for ‘‘liberty’’—mean- 
ing the right to their persons and their. property. 
‘*Self-support”’ is urged, because ‘‘a woman as long as 
she depends on others is a spender, not a producer, 
and can never be free until she is able to be inde- 
pendent.’’ A word had to be coined to express the 
idea of self support; it is literally ‘‘stand alone.’’ 





SHEAR WIT 


A Hurry Call.— ‘Shall | tell your fortune, sir?”’ 
**Yes, tell it to hurry up.’’—Christian Advocate. 





The Reason.—Boyd is a bright little fellow of 
three years. One day his mother observed him vigor- 
ously scratching his head and asked: ‘‘What makes 
you scratch your head?” 

‘*Because I’m the only one that knows it itches,”’ 


he replied quickly.—Delineator. 





His Motive.—A—‘‘That old villain has gone and 
married his cook, 1 wonder at it, for her cooking is 
miserable.” 

B—‘‘That’s all right. He has now got her out of 
the kitchen, and hopes she wil) hire a cook that will 
suit him.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 





Tom’s Cabin.—A New Englander, traveling on 
foot through the southern mountains, studying the 
people, asked a man whom he met to direct him to a 
certain cabin at which he had been advised to stay 
overnight. ‘‘Going thar?’’ said the man. ‘‘Well, 
Tom’s a first-rater, take him just right, but he’s 
mighty queer.”’ 

‘“*‘What do you mean?’’ asked the traveler. 

‘Well, it’s like this,” and the man looked at the 
stranger in a calm, impersonal way. ‘‘He’ll be setting 
outside most probably, and he’ll see you coming; 
he'll take a good look at you, and ef you don’t suit 
him he may set the dog on you. 

‘*Ef he don’t, and you get to talking with him, and 
say anything he don’t just like, he may throw you 
down and tromp on you. But ef you’re too careful 
in your talk, on the other hand, he’s liable to take 
you for a spy and use his gun fust and listen to ex- 
planations afterward. 

‘*But it’s no use trying to get by without stopping,” 
concluded the man, with evident relish of the pros- 
pect he was opening up to the stranger. ‘‘Ef you was 
to undertake that, ’twould be all up with you, for he’d 
think you was proud and biggetty. 

‘‘Ef you want to come out of the mountain whole, 
don't go past Tom’s cabin without stopping, what- 
ever you do!’’—Youth's Companion. 


A Published Contribution,—In the course of a 


recent address the Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost, 
endeavoring to illustrate what many people of the 
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Miding Doors 


Here is the ane sectional bookcase that suits 
all sizes of books. You can have one row on 
one side and two or three on the other. This 
is the Danner Sectional Bookcase. 

The case is in double sections. lt doesn't 
look like a sectional case. The double section 
means better designs. 

This is the one sectional case with sliding 
doors—-doors which are always out of the way, 
open or shut. : 

The doors run on rubber-tired casters. They 


never jam. ‘They are noiseless and dust-proof. 


The One Sectional Case 
You Can Sweep Under 


See how it stands up from the 
floor. This is the sanitary feature 
so popular now in desks 

© other case has a consulta- 
tion leaf ts rest heavy books on 
walle simply erring to em. 

We make Danner Sectional 
Casesin a)) styles and wood finish- 
es. Plain or leaded glass doors. 

Here are four se, te and im- 
mensely valuable features you'll 
find in no other sectional case on 

© market. on’t you want our 
catalog? 


THE JOHN DANNER MFG. CO. 
21 Harris St. Canton, O. 
Danner Sectional Bookcase 

MOTOR COMPANY 


DBRI Marine Motors 


SPEED -:- POWER -:- ECONO 


Correct designs, accurate mechanical work, best mate- 
rial and equipment and thorou, testing insure maxi- 
mum performance and entire satisfaction. 














C. L. Hunt, of Padueah, Ky., making 15 miles an hour in 2- 
cylinder, 12 H. P., DuBrie gasoline 27-foot motor boat. 


These motors are in use in aJ] types of boats and are 
giving the best. results. Correct design, manufacture and 
equipment, high power, easy starting and simplicity 
throughout. with a reasonable price, make them popular 
with all classes. 23¢ to 27H. P., 
ders. Get FREE catalog. 

DuBRIE NOTOR COMPANY, 480 Guoin Street, Detroit, Michigan, 


Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music whether a 
beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number, if you desire) 
for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cor- 
net, Sight Singing, or Mandolin will be given free to 
make our home study courses for these instruments 
known in your locality, You will get one lesson 
weekly, and your only expense during the time you 
take the lessons will be the cost of postage and the 
music you use, which is small, Write at once. It 
will mean much to you to get our free booklet. It 
will place you under no obligation whatever to us if 
you never write again, You and your friends should 
know of this work. Hundreds of our pupils write: 
“Wish I had known of your school before.” “ Have 
learned more in one term in my home with your 
weekly lessons than in three terms with private 
teachers, and ata great deal less expense.” ‘‘ Every- 
thing is so thorough and complete.” ‘The lessons 
are marvels of simplicity, and my 11-year old boy 
has not had the least trouble to learn.”?” One minis- 
ter writes: “As each succeeding lesson comes I am 
more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake 
in becoming your pupil.” : 

Established 1898—have thousands of pupils from 
seven years of age to seventy. ES 

Don’t say you cannot learn as till Tbe ae “A 
our free booklet and tuition offer. It wi sen 
dress U. S. SCHOOL OF 
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twentieth century go to church for, told the story of a) 
woman who, after hearing him preach in one of the} 
large New-York churches, informed a friend that she 
did not like the services at all. The seat was hard, 
she said, the singing was not good, and the preaching 
Was poor, Her little girl, who overheard her remarks 
and who was present with her at church, said: 
‘“‘What can you expect for a penny?’’—8&uffalo 
Commercial. 





Claiming a Reward.—Masistrate (to officer)— 
“But this man doesn’t correspond to the descrip- 
tion. He has no deep scar on his forehead.”’ 


OFFICER— ‘Well, that can be easily supplied, and 
besides, I think I am entitled to at least a portion of 
the $500 reward for bringing him here. It was no 


easy job.’—Fliegende Bhaetter. 





On a Cannibal Island.—Missionary—'‘1 hear 


| your chiet is an author.” 


NaTiveE—‘‘Yes, he has just finished a digest of 


”"—Fliegende Blaetter, 





The Versatile Growl.—‘‘What’s that dog do- 
ing, ma?” 

‘*He is eating his dinner, Jimmie.”’ 

“What makes him growl that way?” 

‘He is enjoying his dinner.” 

‘‘Huh! he’s different from pa, isn’t he?’’—/udge. 


on 





Not Much Hope.—‘‘Do you think posterity will 
recognize you?’’ 


“No,” answered Senator Sorghum, ‘not unless | 
am lucky enough to strike a sculptor more than ordi- 
narily successful in preserving likenesses.’’-—Wash- 


ington Star. 





At the Rall Game.—Grace —' Who is that man 
they're all quarreling with?”’ 

Jacx—‘‘Why, he’s keeping the score.”’ 

Grace—‘Oh\—and won't he give it upi— 


Bohemian Magazine. 





Musica) Tragedy.—The song died on her Dips. 





It had been cruelly murdered.—Chicago Record- 
Herald. \ 
Unexpected Condolence. — A_ correspondent 


sends to a Paris contemporary an amusing contest of 
wit which he recently heard in a railway carriage 
on a journey between Compiegne and Rove. There 
were several passengers. One believed himself to 
possess a fund of humor which he intended to ex- 
pend on a priest who got in at one of the intermediate 
stations. Bestowing a patronizing look on the 
clergyman, he said: 

‘‘Have you heard the news, Monsieur le curé?”’ 

“No, my friend, I have not,” was the reply; ‘I 
have been out all day, and have not had time to glance 
at the papers.”’ 

Then said the traveler: 
the devil is dead.’ 

“Indeed,” replied the ecclesiastic, without the 
smallest surprize or displeasure. Then, seeming 
deeply touched, he added: ‘‘Monsieur, I have always 


taken the greatest interest in orphans. Will you 


“It is something arena 


.} accept these two sous?’’ 


The wit, we are told, retired as gracefully and as 
quickly as he was able—London Globe. 





A Sporting Event.—‘‘My husband doesn’t mind 
walking the floor with the baby at night any more,”’ 
said Mrs. Binks. 

“Why is that?’’ asked Mrs. Jinks. 
“*He makes believe it’s a Marathon,’’ said Mrs. 
Binks. ‘‘He covered the twenty-six miles before | \ 

ten o’clock last night.”—Brooklyn Life. 








At the Bar.—'‘‘Judge, did you ever try an e 
sinthe frappé?”’ 

“‘No; but I’ve tried a lot of fellows who have.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 





A Trying Time.—Jupce-—"‘Why did you strike 
this man?’’ 

PrisoNER—‘‘What would you do, judge, if you 
kept a grocery store and a man came in and asked if | 
he could take a moving picture of your cheese? ’’— | 


Harper's Weekly. | 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER, 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” j 
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Bible 


By an entirely new 
plan, a thread of red Ink 
running from Genesis 
\o Revelation binds in 


one harmonious whole 
each leading topic. All 


Vhe prescious truths 


which lie hidden under 
a mass of unconnected 


Toatter and escape the 


mere Bible reader are 
brought to light and 


tied together, 
The Rev. Jesse Ly- 
man Hurihet, D. D., 


the popular authority 
on Bible themes, has 


artanged on this plan 
Three Thousand 










Selected Texts 
inthe"'Internatlonal’* 
Christian 
Workers’ Bible 


son tominent People’s Opinions : 


Chretien Workers’ Bible te an - 
vance of anything hitherto attempted 
in making the Bible useable. 

Lyman Abbott: Valuable to Christian 
Workers in their endeavor to get at the 
teaching of the Bible directly and imme- 
diately, and not through the medium of 
commentaries 
Rev, James A. Worden, D.D., LLD., 
Supt. Sabbath School Training, Prcaletirlen 

rd of Sunday-School Work: Doctor Hurl- 
but has been especially happy indeciding upon §, 
Yhose passages which treat of the theme ob 9a)- 
vation, and upon his division of this general 
theme into classes. I went through the Christian Workers’ 
bape testing the accuracy of the classification, and 1 found 

Bound fn. in every instance. 
In fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit, with over- 

F Fim ges; roun nd corners, gold edges, with 
i un emeath. Size of page 8 AX 4 inches, 
beentifully printed in large, ype on 
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DO YOU HAVE KNIVES 
TO POL) shh woe: a 
WASHING ™ 


| & =a THE "RED yavaie 
Water Motor Do Your Work 


Attached to any water faucet will develop up 
to 3 Horse Power according to size of pipe and 
water pressure. Only perfect small motor made, 
imetores bucket wheel construction. 6 inch 
‘otor for all small power work, and Wash- 
ing Machine \ H.P. on 4 inch pipe, 80 lbs. 
water pressure; ) H.P. on 60 lbs. pressure, 2 inch 
pipe. Net price ®S, cash with order. 2 inch 
Motor for grinding, polishing, fans, sewing machiue. 
No, 1493 Motor with Pulley @2.&@; No. 1492 
Motor with emery, buffing wheel, silver 
polish and pulley ®@ cash with order. 
Money back for any reason. . Order your 
motor from dealer or from us, Write us 


4 water pressure and size of supply 
Active sets wanted, 
Catalog free. 


DIVINE WATER MOTOR CO 


[o} =<  g a UTICA N 
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is the title of a new beau- 
tifully illustrated little 
manual on down to date 
rose culture. 

It tells clearly and concisely just how 
to grow out of doors roses as ote autiful 
and perfect as professional florists sell at 
high prices, It solves every rose-growing 
problem and answers every question the 
amateur rose-grower can ask. 

The price of this new manual (it is not 
a catalogue) is 10 cents, but we are de- 
sirous of getting a copy into the hands of 
~—s lover of roses, and therefore make 
the following extraordinary offer: 

Send us 10 cents and we 7a mail this invaluable 
. How to Grow Roses” 


d in additi d 
25 Cent Soe of chives at a 
Rose Free 





proper planting time : 
25 cent Guaranteed to 
Bloom Rose, selected es- 
pecially foryour locality. 


Go 


Nese. ve. Pm, 
Box 80-D, 


ou 


ae 











Our catalogue 
“The Best Roses 
in America” 
is free. Write 
for. @ copy today. 


in. Remember the Star. 2 


“The Fence That Lasts Forever!” 
CHEATER 


“SASAGL89 2 


BA" UR Rae 








ene 



















eC ROHOMCH ON 
ASALAGA 


REPEL IRFU READ 


Oraament A gy *- front yard by jastailine 8 penetital 
ion Our Iron Fence has ewith and 
the Posid. 
for prices. 


Ti out. 





CINCINNATI oN WENGE SB. i 
AGENTS WANTED tn overy ooo. OLN A? To. 





Water Supply 
THE PROBLEM SOLYED 
No elevated tank to freeze 
or leak. Tank located in 
cellar. Any pressure up to 
60 Ibe. The ideal fire pro- 
tection. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue *‘O.” 
Let our Engineers figure 
out your needs, 
LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
43 South Market St., Boston. 


for Country Houses, 





80-PAGE GARDEN BOOK—FREE 
Every owner of a lawn or garden, needing trees. 
and plants, will find this book invaluable. 
It is full of hints and suggestions not found in 
the ordinary plant catalogue. 
In this book is the only account and offering of the 


New Perennial Creation 
Meehans’ Mallow Marvels 


These beantiful plants, conceded to surpass all of 
Burbank s wonders, are most gorgeous in production 
of immense flowers measuring 10 inches in diameter. 


Write today for this free plant book 
Thomas Meehan & Sons, Inc. 
Box 68, Germantown, Phila: 















How She Read.— While Auntie arranged the pan- 
try shelves, her little niece handled the spiceboxes 
and called each spice by name. Presently she said, 
**Auntie, I can read.” . 

‘‘Can you, dear?’’ answered Auntie. 

‘*Yes, Auntie,’’ came the reply, ‘‘but I don’t read 
like you do. I read by the smell.'"—The Delineator. 





Unfortunate.—Hovsewire—* 
why don't you find it?’’ 

Brocinc TraMp—‘‘Love is blind, ye know.’’— 
Judge. 


If you love work, 


The Trouble.—Fxiznp—‘‘Don’t worry because 
your sweetheart has turned you down since you lost 
your money. There are as good fish in the sea as 
ever were caught.” 

Jittep OnE—‘‘Yes, but I lost my bait.”’ 
Bazar. 


—Harper’s 


Bent Too Far.—Hr—‘‘I was on pleasure bent.” 

SHE—‘‘ And then—”’ 

Hr—‘‘And then, before I knew it, I was broke.’ 
—Yale Record. 


. 





A Good Tip.—One way to make your wife’s bis- 
cuits taste like mother’s did, is to buy a bucksaw 
and saw wood an hour before supper.—Herald and 
Presbyter. 





A Precaution.—‘'Mrs. 
cross-eyed nurse-maid.” 

‘*Why’s that?”’ 

‘‘So when the girl has one eye on the policeman she 
can have the other on the children.” —Life. 


Frost always chooses a 





How She Knew.—An attendant of a circulating 
library in Chicago recently overheard the following 
conversation between two young women, regular 
patrons of the place. 

‘*How do you select stories?’’ asked one. 

“‘T have adopted a very simple method,” said the 
other. ‘‘As I run over the latest things offered here, 
I glance at the last chapter. If I find the rain softly 
and sadly falling over two lonely graves, I know I 
don’t want the story; but if the morning sun is 


glimmering over bridal robes of white satin, I know | gh, 


the novel’s all right.”—Harper’s Monthly. 





Quite an Echo.—Emerson Hough is very fond 
of outdoor life, and many is the good story which he 
tells around the campfire at night. While camping 
out in the Adirondacks with a party of friends, the 
conversation turned on echoes and how easily they 
might be heard. Many good stories were told, but 
the following statement by Mr. Hough was acknowl- 
edged the best. ‘‘Out in the Rocky mountains it 
takes eight hours to hear the echo of your voice. 
When I camp out there and just before I pull the 
blanket around me for the night, I shout out, ‘Time 
to get up!’ and—do you believe it?—the echo wakes 
me next morning!’’—Christian Register. 





Where It Ached.—One day Mary came to her 
mother and said, ‘‘Mother, my ear aches!’’ 

‘*Does it ache very bad, Mary?’’ asked her mother. 

‘*No.” 

‘“‘Well, run out and play; 
about it.” 

Mary went out, but pretty soon she came back 
and said: ‘‘Mother, my ear does ache. It is not 
the hole, but the ruffle around it.’’—Delineator. 


then you will forget 





They Quarreled.—Among the applicants for 
domestic employment in the service of a Brooklyn 
household there once came a big, husky Irish girl 
yclept Annabel. 

‘What was your reason for leaving your last place, 
Annabel?”’ ‘asked the mistress during the course of 
examination. 

“I couldn’t stand the way the master an’ mistress 
used to quarrel, mum,” was the reply of Annabel. 

“Dear, dear!’’ exclaimed the lady. ‘‘Did they 
quarrel all the time?’’ 

‘‘All the time, mum,’’ repeated Annabel; ‘‘an’, 
mum, whin it wasn’t me an’ him, it was me an’ her.” 
—Harper's Monthly. 













know about 
rowin 
owers an 
vegetables, told in clear. 
concise, untechnical Jan- 
guage by the ablest horti- 
cultural writers of the 
expressly for Dreer’s Garden 


day, 
Book for 1909. Over 


(00 Special Cultural Articles 


by well-known specialists and authorities. En- 
larged to pages, and contains, in addition 
to the gp mmaged arden information referred 
to above, color and duotone plates and photo- 
graphic illustrations of Loe ed novelties and 
the ea standard varieties of vegetables 
and flowers 


We -. send a copy PALS ¢agtd CHARGE to 


HENRY A. DREER, 24°32, 

















TEWART 
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Let us i 
Fence is chea 
pairing with 


I i 





THU EAAA MUU 





of your home. Iron 

r than wood and permanent. No re- 

tewart’s Iron Fence. Write for booklet 

omnes hundreds of designs at all prices. Also iron 

r vases, settees, fountains, tree guards, etc. 
Agents Wanted—Make money in spare time. 

THE STEWART IRON W WORKS co. 

1709 Covington 8t., 
Largest Makers of Iron feast ay "es World. 


















Raise Rhode 
Island Reds 


If you want to _— rc out of chick- 
= They 


costs only 20 — which I deduct on 
your first order for two settings of eggs. 














'09 BOOK FREE 


Mated pair 

billing, or Write for our handsome 19090 

kissing. — Free Book, telling how to make 

From money b jing squabs. We 
eggs to were first, the originators. 

age i in Cloth-bound "book now 303 


nate 114 illus. 5t% Great. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO,, 158 Howard Street, Melrose, Mass. 








iH Lifetime Quality 


Fences 


CostLess Than Wood” 
| LAWN, FARM AND 
ae POULTRY FENCES, 
GATES, ETC. Highest Grade. All Work Guaranteed. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue and Special Prices FREE 


Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 82 Dwiggins Ave.,’ Anderson, Ind. 
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Never Again.—The country parson was condo- 


ling with the bereft widow. 

‘‘Alas!’’ he continued, earnestly, ‘‘I can not tell 
how pained I was to learn that your husband had 
gone to heaven. We were bosom friends, but we 


shall never meet again.”—Lippincott's. NEW INVENTION—NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. 
CLEANS FAMILY WASH in 30 to 50 minutes 


Up to Mr. Taft.—Three-year-old Norris is fond WHILE YoU REST 
of the twenty-third Psalm, sometimes repeating it 
































: . ; Norubbing. Nochemicals. No motor, electric 
instead of his regular evening prayer. Last autumn caning aneae ,eprin 3 Bas eye Seam ty» 
the name of the successful Presidential candidate DOES IN NE OP ERATIC ON THE WORK OF WASH 
was often heard at the dinner-table, and Norris un- 5 by RD, hc “y apc ehaure’ pe be 
consciously fell into the habit of rendering one pas- | oss time; aimos no orf no ury to clothes. 
‘i 8 : ‘ a Custo: fi — 

sage of the Psalm in this reassuring fashion: ‘‘ Thy | Mitchell iano washing Be Ftp 
rod and thy Taft they comfort me.’’—Lippincott’s. in ¥ 3 minutes. Sold 8 alre D.N. poets Okla.— 


white and A Free clothes and bla: equally 
pono a pe Le Mrs. qed. pacha as. —*Ido 
Making the Dumb Speak.—‘'I caused the pene i Bo —— Tony Way ay t. Pa mee oe 
cea eee Ser TWO WEEKS $ WASHING | N 45 MINUTES. 
‘*How was that? poe nee gone core <~s . Me . Ton fa 
“‘T was stopt in the street by a beggar with an ‘I orders 12 mo ae asy oy 0 Hata on for 
Am Deaf and Dumb’ placard on his breast, and Bemenbood, Fs forever abolishing that miserable wash day. 


when I exprest the opinion that he was an impostor _—D IF FERENT, EASY. 
he immediately recovered his speech and in vigorous SEE HOW SIMPL Operated on any stove. 





eae then soap, then clothes. Move knob only occa- 

Anglo-Saxon requested me to go to—er—the place In 8 to 10 minutes first batch clean. Next batch 

’ i i poe ~ same water. In minutes family 

shat ee naw tentiogy tothe si sone , ait ane mind wash be we hee white and colored clothes, woolens, 
my own business and he’d mind his!’’—New. York faces, bed clothes 





Times. NO RUBBING OR INJURY acento iene in 


t, sanitary. Nothing to warp, crac 


or get out 

2 Gna cc weakl 
Slightly Mixt.—Little Oliver, six years old, had of orders Hasily handled alwayt ready, Chika probien. m._ Saves 
learned the song in which is oft repeated the refrain, drudgery, time, clothes, labor, fuel, health, looks. und- 
“Glory, glory, halleluiah,” and for some time he had ries clean clothes without rubbing—Easy | Way, owe same at 


: i your home. Noexperiment, 100,000 al 
been singing it with great enthusiasm and vigor. 


Paty meas sens sodas et sett] ED CAMP PL ET. AGENTS GETTING, RICH 
‘‘Mama, what does ‘halleluiah’ mean?’’ 


: TO AGENTS. A. G. Witt, Pa.; “Received Rasy) Corot foo) Brown, sold 10 in 3 a rape 
As simply as she could his mother explained that Way yesterday; sold 4 to i r—bot out after roe Dany rot § aa. pS A 4 
it was a religious exclamation meaning ‘‘Praise the We want managers, agents, men or women, homefit.atimore, Pa.. » Writee “Sold 4 this morning. Neve: 
Lord.”’ ot traveling, all or part time. to exhibit, take ‘orders yet t turned down. Mrs. Gerrish, Mont.. ordered 
j : rs ‘ and appoint agents. Easy Way new article, sample, then 1 wn then 1 At over 
He seemed rather surprized at the information, not worked to death. Best seller out. Every family use ship 1000 Easy Ways to one agent 
but his next question offered ample explanation of .. People wild to see it demonstrated; buyin Russia. N. Boucher, peg orders 75 more, says: 
“ fe SGT Gaga without being asked, and throw aoe costly washing ** Everybody wants one, best mess I ever had.” 
why he had thrown so much vigor into his singing. machines to use it. Only 2 sales a day mea: M8748. Verrett, La., sold 8 in one day—(profit $24.00.) 
“If that’s what it means,’’ he said, ‘‘why do they $36.00 a week profit. . 
throw corn and have jack-lanterns on halleluiah Price only 86.00 ready for use. Sent anywhere. Not soldin stores. Get one for your own use. GUAR: 


f f ; po yoo SATISFACTORY or your MONEY REFUNDED. Send for Free Sample offer, special 
night?’’—New York Times. ents’ tion, etc. Costs ecu ite, investieate. Send name and address anyway for fall 
Se Sonia on, Write today, Harrison 2 Co., 907 Harrison Building, Cimcinna 1d. 


Steady Employment.—Minister—‘‘Is your Most economical, healthful and 
father home, little man?”’ satisfactory—for old or new 
: pone sh different patterns to 
furnishings. Outwear 


Bov—‘‘No, he ain’t. He’s employed on a county 

t.” sa tocks carried 

contrac HARDWOOD: the leading cities. 
Plain or Ornamental, 















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


MiInIsTER—‘‘That’s good! I’m glad to hear he 
has work. What is he doing?’ 


: 0 Bear the script name of b+ “ We. 
: Bor— Six months, with costs.’—New York Stewart Hartshorn on label, = von — 
Times. Get ‘‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 








Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO.S=SS INDIANAPOLIS 


The Boy's Opinion.—Dr. Thomas A. Hoyt, the 
Philadelphia pastor, entertained President Patton, 





\ww lead, tl, 
of Princeton, and other eminent men at dinner. “ NY yp 


The guests were speaking in praise of a sermon the 
minister had preached. 

Dr. Hoyt’s young son was at the table, and Presi- 
dent Patton said, ‘‘My boy, what did you think of 
your father’s sermon?”’ 

“I guess it was very good,” said the lad, ‘‘but 
there were three mighty fine places where he could 
have stopt.”—New York World. 


The Catakissin.—Little Marie had returned and gs who ones 
inmber fit vst Sindarin.” "| AEWEr Seem to Srow old. Try acake-- 


day?"’ her mother asked: Witt’s Can—for Ashes or Gar bage 


‘‘Nuffin’ much,” said the four-year-old rather 
scornfully. ‘‘Her jest said to learn all about the 
catakissin—and me knowed that already.”—Pearl The most Satisfactory Can there is 
Payseur Poore. One-piece lid—fits over outside edge—no rain gets in—can 
may be heaped full. 
Heavy steel bands—riveted—no soldered places to split open. 
Two-inch corrugations all around can—greatest strength. 
One-piece body—no wooden strips—no angle irons. ‘ 
One-piece bottom—no soldered hole to give way—rim only 
rests on floor. Avery can tested to hold water. 
Three sizes each of can and pail. Known by the yellow 
label ‘ Witt’s.’’? None genuine without it. 
If your dealer hasn’t Witt’s don’t waste time over imita- 
tions, for you'll eventually buy Witt’s. Write us and 

















The Lesson for the Day.—George Ade says that 
when a certain college president in Indiana, a clergy- 
man, was addressing the students in the chapel at 
the beginning of the college year, he observed that 
it was ‘‘a matter of congratulation to all the friends of 
the college that the year had opened with the largest 
freshman year in its history.” Then, without any 
Pause, the good man turned to the lesson for the 
day, the third Psalm, and began to read in a voice 








of thane we'll see that you are supplied zew. Address Dept. K. 
“ ‘Lord, how are they increased that trouble me!’ ” The Witt Cornice Co., 2118-2124 Winchell Avenue, Cincinnati, 0. 
—Lippincott’s. . ei 
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Greatest Launch 


_$i10 


Engine and Mullins Silent Underwater Exhaust. Mullins Patented Steel Construction like torpedo boats 
with large air chambers like life boats, insures speed and absolute safety. 


Boats gives complete specifications of the “1909 Special” and full particulars regarding our entirely new line 
America. When you want your boat you will want it at once, not three months later; so write 
today For Our Catalogue. 

W. H. Mullins Company, [43 Franklin Street, Salem. Ohio. 




















for a smooth edge book form card, and you 
will find but one— 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


The card is not perforated. You will never cease to 
wonder at its perfection, and delight in its attractive- 


QUR SMART 
CARD IN CASE 







and detach the cards. Beautifully engraved, they are 
the best the world affords in cards. 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. | 
Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers || 
32-34 East Adams St., CHICAGO a 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 





FIGHER BUILOING 
ICA 














HOT BATHS 2 CENTS 
Instantly any hour of day or night | 
—you get Hot Water the moment you | 
r light the gas, with a Humphrey in- 

\ JE stantaneous Water Heater—A cup- | 
== ful or a tubful—Cheaper than by any | 

- other means. Lasts a lifetime. | 
Fully guaranteed Write for 30) 
iA >... day Trial Offer and New Illustrated | 
= 7: Booklet FREE. | 




















= HUMPHREY Co., 
= Dept. 464, Kalamazoo, Mich. 













Colonial Red Cedar 


rt | 
E | ; h Made in Various | 
reasure est Styles and Prices You can cure dandruff, prevent Daluness,eczemt and Gas 
ye falling hair by using Beshore’s for Dandruff. It stum- FF ORE 
Made of fragrant Southern Cedar, heavily bound and bradded with ulates the scalp, destroys the germs, permanently DESHORE 


copper ; fitted with roomy lock drawer. Moth, dust and damp proof. drives away dandruff. Restores strength and color to PT h in | 
Shipped direct from factory subje*t to approval. without cost to you. dry, brittle hair. Used by leading barbers and hair- oe 
Catalog Free. Piedmont Red Cedar Chest . Dept. 30 Statesville, N.C. dressers and sold by them in 50c and $1.00 bottles, 

| If they can’t supply you, we will send it post-paid, [a 
upon receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed | 
MAKES or money refunded. Write for free booklet. 

FE, 8, RESHORE, Dept. A. Myerstown, Pa. 

HAPPY 


EALTHY 
CHILDREN 


who prefer to stay at 
homeand enjoy them- 
selves rather than 
play on the streets. 
Operated by children 
themselves ; the move- 
ment not unlike that | 
of rowing, brings 
every muscle into 
play. Most healthful 
form of outdoor exercise; keeps lungs inflated, develops sturdy “ 
bodies, strong arms, straight backs, broad shoulders, Makes size (prints 8% x Aden $5.00 
children studious. You owe the children this delightful pleas- | ¢ 
ure—you’ ll save it in doctor bills. Inexpensive, simple, abso- The Feliz P. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg. til John 5t., Now York 
lutely safe; no cogs or complicated gears to catch and tear | 

clothing. Nota toy, but a real Merry-Go-Round. Wili last for | Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 
years. Full particulars and handsomely illustrated booklet free. | Supplied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO., Dept. K, QUINCY, ILL. | merks, and all papers and documents. Niagara Clip Co., N.Y. 













Of Form Letters, Price 
voices, Drawings, Menus, Reports, any- 
thing? Then take advantage of our offer 
of ten days’ trial without deposit. 
Daus’ Improved Tip Top is the sim- 
plest and quickest method of dupli- 
cating. 100 copies from pen-written 
and 50 copies from typewritten 
riginal. Complete Duplicator. er 














For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years. 








At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, Mil. Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 


4 Grand Rapids, Mich.. White Plains, N. Y. : 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Denver, Cal. eee Ind. 265 <. College Ave. Portland, Oregon. Providence, R. 1. 
West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, la. Kansas City, Mo. Tibeteanis, a, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
ae 1 D.¢., Crab Orchard, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 2 N. Broad St. oe, Manitoba. 
2i1 ¥. Capitol St. Lexington, Mass. Manchester, Ni. H. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 











More Than Wonderful.—'‘‘The tariff is a won- 


Of. Ev derful institution,’ said the earnest citizen. 
fer er ““Yep,”” answered Farmer Corntossel, ‘‘it’s more 
Made than wonderful. 


It’s an unprecedented marvel. It 


the only thing I ever heard of that our congressma: 
Price was afraid to talk about.’”"—Washington Star. 





Length 16 | cot. His Hint Failed.—Curate (who struggles to 
ate oy ‘ : ; Age. 
le exist on £120 a year with wife and hi - 
| Mullins is a trim, speedy, elegantly equipped Mullins Steel sc eh bis Bases hae siving up meat as a litle experiment. Me 
1909 Specia anteed speed of § miles an hour—Improved 8 H. P. Two Cycle Reversible Dasher.” 


WEALTHY PARISHIONER—‘‘Oh, yes! One can so 


Our Complete Catalogue of Launches, Motor Boats, Marine Engines, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing | | “el! live on fish, poultry, game, and plenty of nour 
ishing wines, can’t one?’’—Punch. 
of 1909 Models designed by Whittelsey & Whitaker of New York—the most successful naval architects in 


The Result.—‘‘I thought you were working on 


Smith’s new house,” said the house-painter’s friend 


“‘I was going to,” replied the house-painter, ‘‘but I 


fs ce had a quarrel with him, and he said he’d put the 
|}HUNT THE WORLD OVER Jpps:ccrtime:: 


‘*And did he do it?”’ 
“Yes, that is where he put most of it.”—Chris- 


tian Advocate. 


Successful Ad.—Several weeks ago a Kansas 


ness, Men and concerts of quality use these cards editor advertised the fact that he had lost his umbrella 
exclusively. You haven’t used them because they have and requested the finder to keep it. He now reports: 
not been brought to your attention. ; “The finder has done so. It pays to advertise.””— 
Send for a Sample Tab today Kansas City Journal. 
ELCOMPANY 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


March 19.—The Chamber of Deputies, by a vote 
of 368 to 211, sustains the refusal of the French 
Government to treat with the striking state 
employees. 


March 21.—The strike of the post and telegraph 
employees collapses in Paris, the Government 
making concessions regarding the restoration 
of the men to duty. 


March 22.—Great Britain and Russia send a sharp 
note to the Shah demanding that outrages com- 
mitted by Persian troops be stopt. 


March 23.—Lieutenant Shackleton, of the British 
navy, and his party of antarctic explorers, re- 
port that on January 9 they reached 88° 23’ 
south, a point within 111 statute miles of the 
South Pole, the farthest point south yet gained. 

The budget committee of the Reichstag decides 
to report the Government naval program calling 
for three Dreadnoughts and one te cruiser. 


March 24.—Great Britain accepts New Zealand's 
offer to build a battle-ship for the Empire. 


March 25.—Crown Prince George, of Servia, re- 
nounces his rights to the throne. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


March 19.—The Payne Tariff Bill is read before 
the House. 


March 23.—The Ways and Means Committee com- 
putes that the Payne Bill will increase the cus- 
toms receipts by more than $11,000,000. 


March 24.—The monthly statement of internal 
revenues, issued at Washington, shows a falling 
off for February of $17,605,165, as compared 
with the same month last year. 


GENERAL 


March 20.—The jury in the Cooper-Carmack trial 
at Nashville, Tenn., bring in a verdict of guilty 
of murder in the second degree, with a penalty 
of twenty years’ imprisonment against Col. 
Duncan Cooper and his son, Robin Cooper. 


March 22.—William Whitla, the eight-year-old 
son of J. P. Whitla, who was kidnaped from 
a school in Sharon, Penn., is returned to his 
father in Cleveland. 


Gov. George Curry, of New Mexico, ‘telegraphs 
his resignation to President Taft. 

Delegates from the three anthracite-coal districts 
gather in Scranton, Penn., for a second labor 
conference. 


March 23.—Governor Hughes at Albany dis- 
misses the charges filed with him against_Dis- 
trict Attorney William T. Jerome, of. New York 
City, by William T. King, representing a _com- 
mittee of stockholders of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company of New York. 

Mr. Roosevelt sails for an extended hunting-trip 
in Africa. 
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s20 SUIT $ 


TO YOUR MEASURE 
your new Spring suit before 


pees pont aay 
d for our handsome catalog show- 

Ing the newest Spring styles and fifty 
oft the smartest Spring suitings. 

We'll prove that you can not only save 
money by — us make your clothes, 
but also t the smartest New York 
styles and the best pana e aan tailoring. 


For $13.50 we will make to your special meas- 
ure a positive $20 suit. It’s the same suit that 
we have sold year after year through our 
agents for $20. But we’ve done away with 
agents and are selling you direct, the same 
quality suits at the agents’ wholesale price, 
letting you make the agents’ profit. 





135 






BELL Wet 


Tailors. 












We guarantee the fit, fabric 
and finish, and if you are not 
leased with the suit when we 
eliver it; if you are not _con- 
vinced that we have saved you 
at least 334%, aa are under no 
obligation to keep the clothes. 


Style Book and 
50 Samples FREE 


If you would spend one cent 
to save many dollars, send at 
Jonce for our handsome style 
book. ddress Shop E 


BELL TAILORS of New York 
Cor. Canal gad Conte Center Sts. 


men ED EE 


STYLE BOOK 


JU SAMPLES 
Flawless, Faultless— 


Leads are always found in 
the famous “AQ4/V00R" 
pencil. It is the prince among 
pencils and the favorite with 
particular pencil users. For 
every purpose. 


~f- Oo, 
are best. The smooth-wnit- 
ing, long-wearing, evenly- 
tempered leads make them the 
most satisfactory and econom- 


ical pencils known. Seventeen 
degrees. 

















10 cents each, $1 a dozen. 
Made in Austria. Sold and used everywhere. 


i L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 34 E. 23d St., New Yorks 














The most attractive investment for Savings 
or Surplus funds that we know of is our 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT 
running for two years or longer and bearing 
6 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 


These’ certificates are ample secured by first 
Mortgages deposited in Trust and are issued 
in amounts of $100.00 or more. 





r cent. is Paid on Savings subject to 
withdrawal at any time. without notice. 


Write for Booklet 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT co. 
1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S ehcoia 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 








Ge" The Lexicographer does not answer anony- | 
mous communications. | 
a | 

“G. V. B.,”’ Porterville, Ala.—‘‘ Please inform me | 
what is the pronunciation of ‘ Roosevelt.’ ”’ 


“Roosevelt” is pronounced roz’e-velt (‘‘o" as in| 
“no,” first ‘‘e’’ as in ‘“‘hunter,” second “‘e” as in| 
“bet.”’). | 

“P.,” Reading, Pa.—Your sentence reads cor- 


rectly as follows: ‘‘In the event of both shipments’ 
reaching destination, kindly return one of them to 
us.” (See Fernald’s ‘‘Working Grammar of the 
English Language,’’ page 246: ‘‘ The Possessive with 
the Participle.—A participle used as a noun frequently 
requires a possessive (noun or pronoun) as a modi- 
fier; as, His (My friend's) coming was a surprize; 
I anticipated his (my friend’s) coming with pleas- 
ure.”’) 

tacit. Cae OUR & cy Wytheville, Va.—'' Please let me! 


know, the pronunciation of ‘Lusitania’ and * Maure- 
tania’. | 


Lu’ si-ta’ni-a (‘‘u”’ as in rule,” both i 's as in 
“it,” first ‘‘a’’ as in ‘‘ate,’’ second ‘‘a” as in ‘‘sofa”’); 
Maw’ ri’ta’ni-a (‘‘au” as in ‘‘ fraud,” both te. Ws 
in ‘‘it,” first ‘‘a” as in ‘“‘ate,’’ second ‘‘a” as in 
“sofa”’). 

“A. L.,” Beaver Falls, Pa.—‘t What is the pro- 
nunciation of the word ‘illustrated’?”’ 


The preferred pronunciation is il- lus’ trat-ed ( 


r9 66 ”, 


as in ‘‘it, u” asin “us”; ‘‘a” as in “state,” He” 
as in ‘“‘matted”’). 
“C. E. G.,”” London, Eng.—‘‘ Will you kindly give 


the meaning and correct use of ‘transpire’?”’ 

“‘Transpire” as a transitive verb means: ‘‘To 
send off through the excretory organs, as of the 
skin and lungs; cause to pass off as insensible per- 
spiration; emit as vapor; exhale.’’ As an intransi- 
tive verb it means: ‘‘1. To. be emitted through the | 
excretory organs, as of the skin and’ lungs; passoff 
as an exhalation. 2. To exhale in vapor. 3. To! 
come gradually from secrecy into public notice; 
become known; leak out; as, his secret presently 
transpired. 4. To come to pass; happen; a recent 
use, condemned by the best writers.’"” In the sense 
of “occur” or ‘“‘happen,’”’ “transpire” is often mis- 
used, especially in carelessly edited newspapers 
and magazines, as in ‘‘Comments on the heart-rend- 
ing disaster that transpired yesterday are superflu- 
ous,”’ etc. A thing that occurred a year ago may 
not transpire until to-day. 

“C. C. C.,”" Marshall, Il.—‘‘ Will you kindly ad- 
vise me the’ correct manner of writing ‘ attorney in 
fact’? Is it a compound word?” 

Write it without hyphens—‘‘attorney in fact.” 

““M. M. K.,”’ New York, N. Y.—The following are 
the sentences written correctly: ‘“‘On account of the 
contractor's having failed,’’ etc.; ‘‘On account of 
John’s having failed,” etc.; ‘‘On account of his hav- 
ing failed,’’ etc. See answer to “‘P.,’’ above. 

“E. K., ’’New Orleans, La.—‘‘Can the word ‘epit- 

ome’ be used correctly in the following expression, 
‘He is the epitome of politeness’?” 

No. The word “‘epitome” is used in a somewhat 
analogous sense, but it is clearly wrong here. The 
definition of the word is: ‘‘1. A concise statement 
of the main points of a larger work; abridgment; 
summary; abstract. 2. A brief and compact treatise; 
compendium. 3. A simplified presentation, or one 
in miniature; as, Brussels is an epitome of Paris.” 





NUP PERERA BUUUBUIRUOUAUN ANAM UOOe 
EAS 

First mortgage security is always 

most reliable. This institution issues 

secured Certificates of Deposit, based 

upon first mortgages on improved, pro- 


ductive, well-located real estate. 
Please write for our free booklet “F.” 


[SALT LAKE SECURITY TRUST C0, 


L CaviraL ¢ suRPLus $300,000 09 SALT LAKE ciTY 


SOSA 
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When Traveling 





you can have your favorite drink 
—hot or cold—without trouble or 
expense any time of the day or 
night. When youstart, put it in an 


lerHor 


BOTTLE 


If a warm drink—coffee, egg- 
nog, punch, etc., you'll find it 
steaming hot any time during the 
next 24 hours. Ifa cold drink—milk, champagne, 
beer, etc., P acs ‘ll find it ice cold 3 days. Have de- 
lightful refreshment all along the road. No travel- 
ing outfit complete without the ICY-HOT. Made of 
glass,in handsome plated case, leather-covered or 
plain, with screw-top drinking cup. Easily cleaned. 
Absolutely Sanitary. Pints or quarts. Reasonable 
prices. Ask your dealer. If he can’t supply you, we 
will, satisfaction guaranteed or money re ‘unded. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO 
206 OPERA PLACE CINEINNATI, oO. 


Dealers, ask for window display offer 


Thread and Thrum RUGS 


Different from all other rugs, 
made in colorings to match your 
decorations. Special styles to 
- with Mission or Fr umed Oak 
‘urniture. W ool weft, seamless, 
reversible and durable. 
rig Ae up to 12 feet wide and 
any length. Sold by shops 
in principal citiee, If ad 
dealer does not keep 
write Arnold, Constable & Co. 
New York, for Color Line and 
Price List. 
THREAD AND THRUM ener 4 
Ausuan, N.Y 








































Summer in 


CALIFORNIA 
ARIZONA, MEXICO 
LOUISIANA, TEXAS 


You can Golf, Boat, Bathe, Ride, pate, 
Fish, Motor, Yacht, Canoe, Coach 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 
Southern Pacific 


Sunset Route 

_ Ppa ac Gateway 
nd Open Window Route 
Sepucles if uipment All 
ay 

New tesdetian 

to 

San Francisco 


Ten-day stopover allowed at New 
Orleans on all tickets. 

Send for interesting literature to 

L. H. NUTTING, G.E.P. A.. 

349 Broadway, New York. Px 








The most up-to-date and complete 
lighting system on the market. 
Beantiful fixtures for the home. At- 


















tractive high candle power inverted 

arcs for stores, halls, etc. The best 

proposition going for hustling agents. 

Write today for agents’ terms and 

territory. Handsome catalog free. 
Superior Mfg. Co. 

276 Second Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 











'[AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


By S.S. Arabic, 16,000 Ton, Oct. 16 
'30 TOURS TO EUROPE $270 UP 


F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Real 





Estate 








Classified Columns 





Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 


Rate for advertisements under this heading 





75 cents per line 





NORTHERN STATES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





oa 


BELLE-VISTA 


For Sale—Beautiful estate - — — 


ton, rge 

ood floors, fire places, ‘electric lt its, 
Sentry. ak in best condition. From o! 
vatory, view is obtained for miles aroun nd, 
on one side land, on the other side blue 
waters of the Atlantic. House surrounded 
by large groun distinctively a gentle- 
man’s residence ate -3 copgcially low price. 
30 mlpes tes from Further particu- 
lars J. B. LEWIS, io1" Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 








WEST HAVEN HOME 


Attractive countr: ad place for summer or 
room house, plot 9300 


a ence. Thirte —_ 
ft., in residenti 
section overlooking the harbor. a 
minutes from business center of NewHaven. 
ouse has saat — thoroughly 


. | Bn cot feet above the lake ; big paving |” 


| list end kept open’ 5 months every year; 


HOTEL 


For sale; Al condition, on beautiful fresh 

water lake ; 1,000 feet elevation, within 100 

mice of New York City, with 35 acres land, 
eet shore front; 26 rooms and 7-room 


boat and livery business ; steam heat, 

barns, ice house, water tank, engines, etc. ; 
new plumbing ; street car line building to 
the ny 7 one of the most popular interior | 
hotels in the East; always have a waiting 


ood OL for selling; price $22,000; mort- 


“JAS. JAY SMITH 


156 MARKET ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


TO RENT — Comfortably Furnished House 
at Wilton, Conn. 

50 miles from New York; ten rooms and 
bath ; independent supply of pure well 
water ; spacious grounds ; Jatbatidines for 
either horses or automobiles; located on 
high ground, about seven minutes’ walk 
rom station. Photograph to be seen at the 

ts] ‘DEN Attorney, 

York City. 


Wilton, Conn. 


anes KILL MOUNTAINS 
Near Pine Hill, N. ‘Y. 





Empire Bidg, 71 Broadway, New 
Portioulare address 
| F. COMSTOCK, 








ated, and is adel hot air furnace, 
city gas, savdoen ao pe my veran- 
dah. For price and photograph address, 


S. G. Husted, 48 Main Street, West Haven, Conn. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


. vexcelient aS mid ahs tal fine 
Tontage, doc a @ an 

house. A b ag’ GH. DALRYMPLE, 
320 Manni: mer ae bany, N.Y. 


FOR S rare small farm. All con. 


New York. Send for circular. 
VINCENT PHELPS, ‘Newburgh, x. z. 











: 
‘< 


d villa, nearly new, 14 ZOOMS, 
shed, for sale at 





barg: 

clovation. Finest view ‘in O Catskills, °60 
acres great natural beauty. 4000 feet private 
road efording ot superb views. Tennis court. 
Fine barn beautiful springs. Acetylene | 

gas. Helper’s house and | barn. For views 
and terms apply toowner, Frank L. Brown, 
ushwick Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Foe® RENT, furnished. Summer or year 
round, beautifully located %room farm- 
house, all country advantages, on famous 
Flatbrook Trout St: ussex 





now TO MAKE A GOOD INCOME ON 
A SMALL investment in Automatic Cigar 

vending a istold in advertisements 

unsey uccess, and Pearson's rd 

May, and the getarday = 

the month. 


ee 
mplete {aformesion. 
MNTERNATO DING 
MAOHINE CoM 
227 CHESTNUT STREET 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 

BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS HOW 
you can secure the actual working plans, 
the money-making systems, schemes an 
short cuts of 112 great, big, business men— 
to increase — salary—to boost your 
profits. Book is free. hy not — now? 

tg Sag Dept. 96 
151-158 Wabash A Chicago. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS. _ Start Mail 
Order Business at home; devote whole or 
spare time. We tell you how. 
profit. Everything furnished. 
outfit proposition. For *‘*Starter,”’ 

articulars, write D. KRUEGER CO.. 

Washington St., Chicago, Tl). 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES PUR- 
CHASED. I pay more than the Companies, 
Circulars free. Wm, L. Rhodes. the Ins. 
Lawyer, 1429 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, O. 











| PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





eae 
PATENTS SECURED or fee 

Send sketch for free re fe patent 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and Walt 

I » with Bae, List of Teventions 
Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION IN DOL. 
offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progress: sample free, 
Evans Wilkens & Oo.. 849 ‘‘F."" Washington. 

PATENTS THAT PAY. 

Your Idea! 2 Books free: yee 2 
Patents—What and How to Invent”; 94. 
age Guide Book. ree search of the 


at, Off. ‘uaeercas E. E, 
06 FS Washington: D.0, 





1106 





d MASON, 'FENWIOK & LAWRENCE, Pat- 
x W, 


t Law: ore, Washington, D. ©., 
Qotablished years. Best Oe cenien t ‘Terms 
moderate. Illustrated booklet free. Be care- 
ful in selecting an attorney. Write us. 

PATENTS that PROTECT — Our three 
books for inventors mailed on receipt of six 
cents Stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY. 

Rooms 18 . 28 Pacific Bldg., 
Washington. Established 1889. 
LITERARY ASSET ARCE 

TO BE KNOWN AS A WRITER, 
work must come before editors in an orig- 
inal and impressive manner. This is done 
ST.P.”, on ct y of pie. with particulars 

The Onl: will be matied | ~ 
two-cent stam by 


= THE 
PRESS, Tribune ” Building, New Your 














FOR SALE-The Academy of Musie, Ral- 
at_a price that will realize Ts 
— pon on the inv -— ment. =i Full partic- 
be had by ad Tr aders’ 
Land Oo., ow. Trade St., area otte, N. 0, 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED —Ratlway Mail Olerks. Salary 
re onal pe ere en ee 








15t. % 
fesleneclighe "Oandidates prepared free. 
Write imm saintels & for ee Franklin 





ream. 
Emmet H. BELL, Newton, N. J. 


SUMMER HOME 


= eepreane, MAINE, FOR SALE 
BOX LITERARY DIGEST 


mty. 








SOUTHERN STATES 








In the 
FAMOUS 


eben and good farm buildings. Beauti- 


f 


convenient to Washington. 


Virginia Properties, 


Blue Grass Region 


of Loudoun ; no better farm in thecounty ; 
acres of’ the finest land; large cams 


ul country, excellent neighborhood, 


CLAUDE G. STEPHENSON 
Herndon, Va, 











IN SUNNY SOUTHLAND! 


Do you want a cotton plantation ir in the 
t Yazoo Mississippi Valle: that 

will. yield you 10% per annum on the invest- 
ment? I have all sizes—from 40 to 
acres. Write for list. t. 


WALKER, Shaw, Bolivar County, Miss. 





RARE water areed aig hd to secure splen- 
did improved _propert rginia moun- 
tains at nominal cost. *Taeal location in 
wonderful region; excellently adapted to 
hotel or school use. Six hours from Wash- 
ineton on t,. Jin If interested write 

YNER, Box. Norfolk, Va. 





9O-acre farm 


FO R SA LE bearing orange 


trees on on place, in in Alachua County, Fiorida, 
Waldo, Fla. 


800 ACRES 


IN EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
Considerable growing timber. ead ener 
climate. miles from the noted Sun 





6000 | South Golony, Chadbourn, where land 4 is 


gelling at w upwards ¢ of $100 per acre. 4 mile e 

corn, cotton, 
or . A fine invest- 
ment for some one 7 © has money to invest 
and can wait a few years for_returns. A 
gold mine for your children. Price $10 per 
acre._ Taxes_very light. 

REV. CHAS. F. RANSBOTTOM. 
Huntington, West Virginia. 
50 IMPROVED FARMS 
for sale, from Virginia to Texas. Cash or 

easy terme—bargains 
J. L. HALL, 501-2 Olay Bank, Bettie, ae. 











FOR MEN 


ri apg TRIAL HAVANA CIGARS, hand 
from Cuban operated factory 

here,” where climate and oor 6 are best. 

Write, with business card or reference, for 

fifty, prepai Smoke ten. en remit $2. 50, 

or Tetarn cigars. GONZALEZ COO. 

Box No, 24 Pensacola, Fla, 


ALL SAFETY PAZOR BLADES 2Xc. each. 
Double edged blades a specialty. Ye steri- 
lize, resharpen and return your own blades 
better than new, Send address for con- 
venient mailin: ag pee Co., 
809 Keenedge Bldg 








een 





ORIGINAL POEMS WANTED. vith h or 
without music, for new Song boo 
Short Stories with moral. 
Rev. W. L. PRICE, Newport, N. Y. 


Literary y advice and critici 
mi Book 
MSS. at t epecial Bein 7 ~' ue Bureau of 
ee = New Albany, ind” 
UTHOR! HER 
anal communicate with th 4 oo 
NE PUBLISHING. ‘COMPANY 


Ooce: 
451 Tribune Building, New York Oity 
SCRIPTS t; a by Sxpete with 
wilting a 


eres 
m years’ 
free, Intellig ent ‘work ‘} low- 


carbon co) 
est rates. H. A. Stern. 52 E. 8t., N.Y.City 


BOOK MANUSORIPTS REVISED AND 
PLACED WITH LISHERS. W: 
LITERARY BUREAU, fp 





oti 


Sor 














64 Fort Green 


AUTHORS, anyone. ise ee t 
written. Best paper. Style desired r Prose 
three, poetry fiv. five cents per hundred | words. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
CHIEF OLERK employed in n Freight : Dep't 


erase ae ee 2 post ition wi 














Safety Razor Blades sterilized and sharpen- 
ed better than new; 2c. each; 6 yrs. success. 
Send for blade box and circular. Electro 
Stropping Co., 117 Shelby, Detroit, Mich. 


POST CARDS 


POST CARDS from your own 
summer home, or cam gare es, local 
scenes, etc., 150 for $1. 83 500, 500, $3.00. Sam- 

ee 2D aa stamps. SUFFOLK co., 
Bep 591 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 








pas of 





EDUCATIONAL 


TEACHERS WANTED for Pacific Ooast 
States. Excellent salaries. For free infor- 
mation write Pacific Teachers’ Agency, 
Phelan Bldg., Sa 
Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal, 


MACHINERY 


RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC RAM 
pumps water by water tall levator attention 

















“BIG PROPOSITI ear”. Fro: 
Watch the Real Est fg te int 


jsmne of May 1, B. 8. “HEMPSTEAD, Mal 


Estate Agent, J ennings, 





WESTERN 


STATES 





Oyu HOMESEERER 


are you tired of blizzards in winter and 
einen and heat in summe. 

Tn Umpqua Valley we have never had a bliz- 
vard or a cyclone; Bow and ice are wireng- 


ers. We have neither sintor an heat or col 
bloom all win ter, 


perfect 
Tatured wea orohatd mil yield y T08 ‘trom $300.00 
be $1000.04 00 ) per acre annually. 


of o Glenga: land 
apples or pears wil lif make yo as Y inde- 
pense or Pie. Our price on Glengarry 
an Fanere from r acre. 
Com spend your Jife in bg Fen te 
Jeasure to li r informa- 
ob, COBB REAL: ESTATE ca. 
Roseburg, Oregon, 

COUNTRY HOME FOR SALE 
fertile farm in In ideal location; 10 
Tainutes to village R R. station; 50 miles to 
Cincinnati center; macadam highway en- 
tire distance; 10 new buildings; perfect con- 
dition; large, new dwelling. ater heat, 
private water works, gas, eawernigo and every 
modern Soavenience; $30,00; liberal terms. 
1B Atlanta, Ga. 

aot a ot ney oe =< Lot. $10 cai 
monthly. Surrounde ed by Care homes. wilt | 
advance 25% Ist year. Abaol utely safe o invest 
ment. Particulars free. Nicho)s 
302 Andrus Bldg. Bl peel Soe + 5 rye 


where it is: - 
tion write 











elevates_ water 
feet, ete. mo Son Free. 
RiFe Ram Co., 2197 Trinity Bide New York. 





wed, 
fal "BOX 26" LITERARY DIGEST 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
® ial—Two 8 in. x 10 in, enlargements for 
with order. Expert Developing, Frint. 


i and Enlarging. lar price list 20 
stamp. 


L. JO. STON, 
Expert Photo Finishing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
____ ARCHITECTURE 


DEFINITE Building ideas. Authoritative 
book “Architecture” with 60 designs, illus 


trated. Residences, apartments, bungalows, 
ent for 50 cents. Postage prepaid ©. 
& Oriental Bldg.. Seattle, Wash. 


FOR THE HOME 


VIRGINIA Oe aad Se ae 
one year old 25c. 


(8 
FOREST. HOMIE WARM 
PURCELLVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 
BURT'S SUPERB DAHLIAS—Grand 




















60 | at St. Louis. Gold Meda) at Buffalo. » 


ee (my on $1. 


Catalogue, 
. &. BURT, Ta 


unton, M. 





SUMMER HOMES 





REAL BUNGALOWS 


Bungaloweraft, the latest and most 
comprehensive ook of Rea] Califor- 
nia Bungalow Ke i is now ready. 
Nothing just, It like it ever published 

fore. One dollar postpaid. Sample 


oeaea To cts. 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT co. 
of Commerce 


Los ‘nen Cal. 








Money Making Little Farms. 


Oash nf terms. 5 to 40 acres, Sacramento 
River Valley; close to cities; trains and 

rolley hourly. inexhaustible 
ater all i plowed, level, rich; alfalfa, or- 
anges, Olives, walnuts, peaches, apples, 
berries, bear abundant! y; no floods shor 
drouths; beautifal mato. hlets, 
articulars 5 ose ‘arm — 

.» Drawer 623, San Franciaco, Calif. 





SAN DIEGO, CAL. mestcanable climate 
inthe world, Finest harbor i 8. Popu- 
lation doub)ed in 4 years. Best, and cheap- 
est water in State. ri ite J. .8. }. 8. Minis, 8 Bec, 
ooklet. 





What can you offer to well- 
to-do men who want them? 


If you have an attractive farmhouse, a cat ie the mountains,a cottage at the 


ed, a handsome villa at one of the fashiona 
jd like to rent or purchase it for the coming season. 
q No way of notifying the nation’s Realty buyers that your 
market can compare in economy and effectiveness with an a 


subscribers for this magazine wou 


le resorts, hundreds of the 200,000 


roperty is on the 
Avertisement in our 


Real Estate Department, which-can be published at 75 cents per agate Jine (about 


six words). 


@ When a property is valued at above $5,000, or when it rents for above $500, We 


anon y advise the use of an illustration—nothing else creates 
interest, orshows its beauties quite so plainly. 


Ss rea 


ing the hali-tone cut, 
@ Send 


uite such wide- 
We do not charge for mak- 


u,_a complete description of your place, and let us prepare advertisin 


copy that should be effective, and submit it for your approval with a statement o 
the cost of printing it, This copy service is free 


@ The 1909 Real Estate Season is well started. Better attend to this now. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 4<42£AsT,2%4 STREET 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 








